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For the Companion. 


THE ANONYMOUS LETTER. 
By M. B. Housekeeper. 


In SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 


The town of Baxter is very prettily situated 
upon the Hampden River. By means of steam- 
ers and railroads connecting it with New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston, it is brought within two 
or three hours’ travel of the busiest 
and noisiest part of the United States. 





been so outrageously cross this whole day for 
nothing.” 
“You are all aware that the rules of the Semi- | 
nary forbid any scholar from obtaining goods on 
credit in the town, and if the rule is violated, that 
severe penalties may follow. You may judge, 
then, how vexed I was when one of my young | 
ladies confessed to me that she had violated this | 
rule. A debt had been incurred by her at Schnei- | 
der’s confectionery store, and its payment had 
been delayed for along time. At length, having | 





| bly when the request was made, and her fair face 


flushed a vivid scarlet. Then she glanced depre- 
catingly at Miss French, and then appealingly 


| toward the pupil who occupied the seat beside her. 
The latter was a girl several years her senior, | 


tall and quite stout. She was more showily 
dressed than any other girl in the room, and a 
profusion of crimped, sandy hair almost covered 
the low, narrow forehead with which nature had | 
endowed her. 

She kept her eyes averted from Miss Ramsey’s 


| said, ‘“‘So aggravated a misdemeanor as this calls 
| for the severest punishment. Yet willing; anxious 
| as Tam to give the culprit all the favor possible; 
I here announce that if she wiil confess her wrong 
either here before her schoolmates,—as it would be 
braver and more praiseworthy in her to do,—or to 
me in private, I will make a concession which I 
am, perhaps, culpably weak in making, which is 
this : I will not expel her from school, and will do 
| what I can to aid her in recovering her own self. 
| respect and the good opinion of her companions.” 

“Very gracious, isn’t she ?” 
whispered Delilah. 





Yet Baxter itself is neither busy nor 
noisy. It is a quiet, sleepy little town. 
A large part of its population is made 
up of Quakers, people of wealth and 
culture, whose large, commodious 
houses within their cultivated grounds 
extend north and south along the 
river. 

On a well-built turnpike road lead- 
ing out of the town, a mile distant 
from the river and the residences of 
the wealthy citizens of the Bank,—as 
that portion of the town is called,— 
there was, ten years ago, a large frame 
house, almost surrounded by a care- 
fully-cultured garden. 

The grounds were enclosed by a 
high board fence, at the back of 
which was thick, overtopping 
shrubbery that shut the interior 
from the sight of the passer-by, 
except at the double iron gate that 
opened upon a broad gravel walk, 
which led to the front door of the 
house. Over the iron gate was a 
large black signboard, upon which, 
in gilt letters, were the words, ‘‘Rose- 
lands Seminary.” 

The house was an old one. Like 
the town itself, it had its traditions 
of Revolutionary times, that were 
reverently treasured by every inhab- 
itant of Baxter. It had been the 
residence of a General in the United 
States army, invalided after his ser- 
vices in Mexico. At his death, some 
three years prior to the opening of 
this story, his widow rented it to 
two elderly maiden ladies,—English by birth, of 
good family and the highest culture—who had 
opened therein what their circulars called “A 
select boarding and day-school, for the education 
of young ladies.” 

The school thus far had not been very prosper- 
ous. The good ladies, however, were doing their 
best to fulfil their duties to parent and pupil, and 
their failure of success was not from a lack of 
merit on their part. 

One bright November afternoon, the young 
ladies of the Seminary, after having arranged 
their desks and books, were sitting silent and ex- 
pectant, awaiting the signal of dismissal for the 
day,—and for the week also, for the day was Fri- 
day. 

At the door through which the pupils passed 
into the vestibule, which led to the gardens be- 
yond, stood Miss Louisa French, the younger of 
the two sister teachers. She was a tall, dignified- 
looking woman, perhaps thirty-five years of age, 
homely in feature, but with a kind and intelligent 
face. 

On the platform at the opposite end of the room 
stood Miss French the Principal, frail and slight- 
ly-built, the senior of her sister by at least five 
years, and much less prepossessing both in face 
and manner. She had been a life-long invalid, 
and had found the weight and responsibility of 
a teacher’s duties almost beyond her powers of 
endurance. The strain upon her nerves had 
caused a fretfulness and irritability that were not 
natural to her. 

On this November Friday she looked unusually 
worn and worried. Her pupils had called her 
“cross” all through the day. As they sat in eager 
expectation of the bell that was to give them their 
liberty, Miss French advanced to the front of her 
platform, raised her hand, and requested silence 
and attention. 

“I shall. be obliged to detain you for a few mo- 
ments, young ladies. I have a communication to 
make, to which I must ask you to give your 
earnest attention.” 

“It is coming now!” whispered Ellen Ramsey 
to Delilah Fenton, who sat next to her. “I 

Knew there was something wrong, She has not 





succeeded in obtaining the money to cancel the 
debt, but feeling that she would be undeserving of 
my confidence if she allowed me to remain in 
ignorance of her fault, she was brave and honora- 
ble enough to come to me and make a full con- 
fession. 

**You can all of you see that I had reason to} 


be grieved and displeased. The young lady’s 
honorable conduct, and the feeling that her offence 
carries with it its own punishment, have, however, 
led me to overlook her misconduct, and I shall 
therefore not exact the penalty.” 

The teacher here paused. The scholars glanced 
around the room to detect, if possible, the culprit. 
Miss French continued : 

“Tt occurred to me, while listening to this painful 
confession from a pupil whom I considered trust- 
worthy, that perhaps other pupils here were guilty 
of the same fault. To my question whether she 
knew of any of her schoolmates who were like- 
wise guilty, her only reply was an earnest request 
that I would not urge her to be a tale-bearer. 
She was too truthful to plead ignorance. Sym- 
pathizing with her feelings, I withdrew my ques- 
tion. 

‘Nevertheless, young ladies, I felt that it was 
an obligation I was under to you and to your 
parents, that I should know if others among you 


tice by a similar violation of one of its most im- 
portant restrictions. 

“Accordingly, a few days ago, I wrote to Mr. 
Schneider, asking him to send me the names of 
any of my pupils who were in debt to him. Also 
the amount due from each. The answer to that 
letter I received last evening.” 

Again the teacher paused. Again a flutter 
passed through her audience. This time, in addi- 
tion to curiosity, there was a decided feeling of 
uneasiness manifested. Miss French’s penetrat- 
ing glance passed over the school, but she made 
no comment on anything she observed. When 
she spoke again, it was to say,— 

“Will Miss Ellen Ramsey be kind enough to 
come forward ?” 








The scholar she addressed, was a very pretty, 
vivacious-looking girl of fifteen. She started visi- 





were doing yourselves and the Seminary an injus- | 



















glance, and as Miss 
French waited for 
compliance with the 
request just made, Ellen arose | 
and slowly walked forward to 
the teacher’s desk. 

Miss French cast a sharp glance 
at her flushed and disturbed coun- 
tenance, but all she said was, 
“The letter you got from the post-office and 
brought to me last evening, Miss Ramsey, was 
the one in question. Do you remember its ap- 
pearance? Would you know it were you to see it 
again ?” 

“Oh! yes’m, I think—I know I should,” replied 
Ellen, with an expression of great relief. 

‘Please describe it to the school.” 

“Tt was a large-sized, light yellow envelope, 
with a blue one-cent stamp on the /eft-hand cor- 
ner, instead of, as is usual, on the right,” said 
Ellen, slowly, and with deliberation; then she 
added, more quickly, “The handwriting was pecu- 
liar, too. It was a German hand. Some of the 
letters were in German script. I should certainly 
know the letter again if I should see it;—I mean 
the envelope, of course.” 

“That will do. Thank you. 
your seat.” 

“Oh! my goodness, what an escape!” whis- 
pered Ellen, as she took her place. 

‘Hush! you are not through the woods yet; 
there is worse to come, or I am much mistaken,” 
was her companion’s reply. 

“The letter described to you by Miss Ramsey,” 
continued the teacher, ‘‘was brought to me as the 
tea-bell was ringing last evening. I had then no 
time to read it, so it was placed unopened in 
my desk here. This morning, before any of the 
young ladies—to my knowledge—had come down 
stairs, I came to get it. When I opened the desk 
the letter was gone. It had been taken during the 
night—in short—stolen.” 

The flurry in the dove-cote was this time quite 
irrepressible. Before it had subsided, Miss Louisa 
French came forward and spoke. 

“That you may know that my sister cannot 
have made a mistake in this matter, I will add my 
testimony to hers. I was with her when she re- 
ceived the letter, and saw her place it in the desk. 
I was also with her when she opened the desk this 
morning, and failed to find it there. The letter 
was certainly stolen between seven o’clock last 
evening, and six o’clock this morning.” 

Every face in the audience expressed astonish- 
ment, and most of it was genuine, 


You may take 





Miss French’s face wore its sternest look, as she 


“If the guilty person,” contin- 
ued Miss French, ‘refuses to do 
this, I shall take other means to 
discover her, and the very hour I 
do so, I shall telegraph to her par- 
ents or guardians to come and 
remove her from my honorable 
roof.” 

‘* ‘First catch your fish,’” mur- 
mured Lilah. 

“T’d own right up if it was I, 
I vow I would,” returned Ellen. 
‘“‘What a horrible mess some one 
has got into!” 

There were whispers and ex- 
clamations heard all over the room, 
the usual discipline being quite for- 
gotten, and its violation overlooked 
by the teachers in view of the ex- 
ceptional nature of its cause. 

“T shall write again to Mr. 
Schneider,” said Miss French, “and 
obtain a duplicate of the stolen let- 
ter. The thief—I can give her 
no tenderer name—must be one 
of those whose naimes he sent to 
me. No other person could have 
had any motive for abstracting the 
letter. How any one could have 
| known that Mr. Schneider had written to me,— 
still more have had a knowledge of the contents 
of his letter,—I confess Iam ata loss to know. 
When, however, I receive the duplicate letter, and 
| learn what pupils have been guilty of breaking 
| one of the rules of the school, I shall also know 
that it is one of them who committed the far 
greater offence. The whole list will then be placed 
upon the roll for punishment until the guiltiest 
{one of the number shall have been discovered 
| and expelled. To that particular individual whose 
misdeed will bring punishment upon so many, I 
have only to say, that if she has a spark of honor 
or generosity, she will make the confession I have 
demanded, and thus save her companions, even 
though she cannot wholly escape punishment her- 
self. Until she is known, no privilege, no indul- 
gence, no holiday, will be granted to any young 
lady whose name is mentioned in Mr. Schneider’s 
list.” 

The silence in the school-room, as Miss French 
ceased to speak, was so intense as to be almost 
painful. Then quietly she touched her bell, and 
one by one the girls filed into the aisles and passed 
through the door at which Miss Louisa stood. 

It was not until they had reached the garden 
and felt themselves quite safe from being over- 
heard by the teachers that the restraint was re- 
moved from their tongues. The fact was that 
quite a large number of them were more or less 
in debt to Mr. Schneider, and would consequently 
figure on the black list. Naturally, then, the in- 
dignation and dismay were quite general. 

“Gracious! what a simpleton the girl was who 
took that letter!’ cried Ellen Ramsey, who was a 
leader among her schoolmates. She was intellect- 
ually better endowed than her mates, and was 
pretty, lively, and more lavishly supplied with 
pocket-money than any other scholar in the semi- 
nary. 

“An outrageous simpleton!” she continued, em- 
phatically ; “if she had had any sense at all, she 
would have known that a duplicate of the letter 
could easily be obtained, and that her contemptible 
act would not help her, and would get all the rest 
of us into trouble.” 

“Speak for yourself if you please, Nell Ram- 
sey!” cried Lizzie Dick, one of the very few who 
could contemplate Mr. Schneider’s letter with no 
personal interest. ‘J never bought goodies that 
I didn’t pay for, I am thankful to say, and I didn’t 
think that you were of the number.” 

“I am, though,” said Ellen, dolefully, ‘but 
only to the extent of one solitary ten cents’ worth, 
and this was only last week. I don’t know what 
possessed me to do it,yes, I do, too; but it can’t 
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be helped now. I suppose I shall be considered 
as guilty as the others, and I ought to be, for [| 
broke the rule, small as the debt is, and I dare say 

I had less temptation to do it than any one.” | 

“I’m sure the Elephant got Nell Ramsey into | 
this scrape,” said Lizzie Dick, in an undertone, to 
the girl who stuod nearest her. 

“The Elephant” was the name bestowed upon 
Lilah Fenton, in allusion alike to her unusual size 
and odd-sounding name. She was not liked by 
any of the scholars except Ellen Ramsey, over | 
whom she had an influence which was really un- 
accountable considermg the difference in the men- 
tal capacity and disposition of the two girls. 

“Do you suppose Miss French will do as she 
said? Just think! there are at least ten or fifteen 
of us who have bills at Schneider’s; she can’t put 
as ali on the black list. About the holidays, 
too; do you think she meant it when she said we 
should not have any? And Thanksgiving is only 
next week !” 

“She will do all she has said,” replied Ellen 
Ramsey, emphatically. ‘‘We have only one chance 
of escape, and that is for the thief toown up. It 
is a horrid name, but any girl who takes what 
don’t belong to her is a thief, and is probably 
mean enough to let all the rest of us suffer for it. 

“I’m sure every girl of us should try to dis- 
cover and hand her over to the authorities. There 
shouldn’t be any hesitation in giving her name 
when she is found out. We are ladies, and don’t 
want a thief among us any more than Miss French 
does.” 

“That is so!” was the emphatic assertion that, 
upon every side, greeted this speech from Lizzie 
Dick. 





(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


HUGH AND HIS HORSE. 


“Aunt Margaret, look at this old horse-hair chain. 
T found it in papa’s desk to-day, and asked him why 
he kept it; and he said he had worn it as a watch- 
chain until it broke, and that it was a piece of his 
‘first love’s’ hair. So when I couldn't believe that, 
he said I might ask you about it.” 

My nephew Norton held up achain that was unmis- 
takably horse-hair. I had not seen it for years, and 
it aroused a thousand memories of joys and sorrows 
belonging to my youth. I took it in my hand with 
very tender feelings. 

These children, Norton and little Stella, could never 
realize what that chain meant to their father and to 
me. Their lives were full of luxury and enjoyment. 
They could not picture the toil and privation which 
were among the associations which that chain brought 
to mind. 

“It’s a long story,” I said. ‘Would you like to hear 
it?” 

“Yes, aunty. 
stories.” 

“Well, I have already told you something of our 
life in the great forest, where your father and I went 
after your grandfather had lost all his property by his 
partner's speculations. When our log-house was built, 
there were your grandfather and grandmother, with 
myself, and Hugh,—your father,—who was then about 
ten years old, to do everything about the little farm 
and household. 

“When Hugh was only ten years old, he was up in 
the morning, even in the winter in the bitter cold, 
before dawn, lighting the fire, setting the frozen 
water to thaw, and then helping your grandfather 
feed the cattle and bring wood into the house. It was 
remarkable what he undertook and accomplished even 
then. As long as there was man’s or woman’s work 
to be done, he never tired. 

“T of course helped your grandmother, but Hugh 
helved each of us, and spent the evening in studying 
besides. Ere long he drove the oxen, and did most 
of the garden work and light chopping. When twelve 
years old, he did as much work, your grandfather 
said, as a hired laborer, and was more trustworthy. 

“There was no amusement possible in our lives 
beyond what lay in the pleasure of attending faith- 
fully to our daily duties. The changes of seasons 
made our variety; the young animals and fowls we 
tended were our playmates; our study of the few 
books — they were chiefly text-books —that we had 


You know we are never tired of 





brought with us, were the unfailing recreation of the 
long winter evenings. 

“When we first settled in the forest, we saw liter- 
ally no person outside of our own family. The set- 
tlement where your grandfather went to sell produce 
was twenty miles away. I well remember what a 
marvel was our first sight of men and horses—drovers 
taking their stock from Kendall to the horse market, 
fifty miles beyond us. 

“Hugh had never had anything to do with horses, | 

| 





and the sight of these fairly turned his head. He 
studied them till he knew every one; stayed out in 
the yard with them till late at night (for the drovers 
spent the night with us, yarding, as they called it, 
their beasts); and then he went some miles with 
them in the morning. Afterwards he thought, talked 
and dreamed of nothing but those horses for weeks. 

“After that, a few droves passed twice every year, | 
and when they came, it was understood that Hugh 
should give his whole time to them. He used to 
watch and question their owners, and when they left 
us in the morning, he often went with them several 
miles. Grandfather never objected. He trusted Hugh | 
thoroughly, and. was glad of any interest or enjoy- | 
ment for him. 

“One stormy evening, soon after Hugh was eleven | 
years old,—November it was,—a drove arrived at our | 
cabin. Both men and horses were exhausted. As | 
they were due at a fair the next day, the drovers had | 
pressed on so hard that one fine mare had dropped 
down exhausted in the forest, and had been left 
there, for the men had no time to spare to care for 
her. 

“The thought of this poor creature took possession | 
of Hugh. It was after dark when the drovers men- 


Honed It, but he lay awake ell night grieving that the 


| his love for her and pride in her were boundless. 


animal should be left to suffer in the terrible storm. 
At dawn he came to my bedside to tell me he was 


going to look for her. Where she was he did not 
know, as the drovers had lost their way, and only 
came to our clearing by chance; but he must try to 
find her, tosatisfy himself that she was dead. 

“So off he went, and had not returned when the 
drovers left the house. About a half hour later Hugh 
rushed into the cabin, crying,— 

‘How long have the drovers been gone, mother?’ 

“He was very much excited, and could hardly tell 
us that he had found the horse—quite dead, poor 
thing, and a little colt trembling beside her! And 
now he must run after the drovers to tell them. 

“Noon came. Grandfather was eating his dinner, 
and we were telling him about Hugh and the colt, 
when in Hugh rushed, more excited than ever. He 
had overtaken the drovers, and they had praised him 
for finding the colt and coming to tell them of it, but 
said they could not do anything with it. And then— 
‘O father! O mother! they said I deserved some re- 
ward for my trouble, and if you would let me raise 
the colt, I was welcome to it.’ 

«“¢Then,’ continued Hugh, ‘the old man wrote this 
paper, saying he gave it to me. May I have it, father? 
It’s the first colt I ever saw, and if you are willing 
I should have it, P’ll try in every way I can to make 
up for what it will eat.’ 

“Grandfather hesitated, but at last Hugh’s plead- 
ing prevailed, and he consented to allow us to go and 
bring the little creature to the cabin. We took hot 
milk and water, and kindling wood for fire to heat { 
the milk, and hurried as fast as our feet would carry 
us. 

“There it was, such a rough, staggering, pitiful lit- 
tle thing, pushing its soft nose against its dead moth- 
er, trying to get the help instinct told it she should 
give. 

“It was not afraid of us, and seemed very hungry; 
but we had great difficulty in teaching it to drink even 
a little milk, by putting one finger in its mouth, held 
down into the pail, as we did with the calves. 

“While it was drinking, Hugh led it gradually out 
of sight of its mother. Then we enticed and drove it 
very gently toward home. 

“This was a weary business. The little creature 
often turned back, or lay down, and it was after dark 
when we reached home. We were obliged to carry it 
between us the last half mile. 

“From that time all Hugh’s thoughts began and 
ended with his colt. Grandfather and he built a 
shed for it against the chimney of our cabin, and 
Hugh daubed it with earth, and stored up leaves that 
gave her bedding all winter. 

“He saved the waste milk and slops from the table 
for her, fed her before daybreak and many times | 








through the day, and spent his spare moments in | 
currying and playing with her. 

“Nothing short of such care could have brought | 
the tittle creature through the long winter that fol- 
lowed, but spring found her bright and lively, loving 
Hugh with more than dog-like devotion. 

“She promised to be avery pretty horse, dealers said 
who saw her. She had a very fine head and neck and 
graceful movements. Her color was black, with a 
white star on her forehead. At grandmother's sug- 
gestion Hugh named her ‘Stella,’ which, as you know, 
means ‘a star.’ 


“Hugh’s delight when drovers now came, was to 
exhibit his horse for their admiring comments. They 
never failed him, for Stella developed finely, and at 
three years old even Kentucky dealers declared they 
‘never saw a finer filly,” 

“They proved the sincerity of their words by offer- 
ing to buy her again and again, but grandfather al- 
ways said we could not sell Stella, she was one of the 
family, and he did not think we could keep Hugh if 
she went. 

“IT remember how white Hugh turned the first time 
an offer was made for Stella, but father’s words set 
him at ease. The beautiful blooded animal was an 
unusual possession for dwellers in a little log-house, 
who worked as hard and lived as sparely as any back- 
woods settlers could live. Among our lumbering 
oxen, our few cattle and sheep, Stella moved like a 
queen, and was treated like one, too, as far as Hugh 
could manage it. 

“And she deserved all the love and petting she re- 
ceived, for no animal was ever more loving, intelli- 
gent, spirited, yet willing, nay, anxious to serve its 
owners, than was Stella. Hugh had asked for direc- 
tions as to her training from every drover that came | 
to the house. | 

“She never needed breaking, and seemed to know 
by instinct what Hugh wanted to teach her. 

“The drovers who were our only visitors said Hugh 
was one of the few natural horse-trainers, but he 
always gave Stella the credit for her perfect training. 
She had many little accomplishments, tricks and ways 
of helping herself and her friends, that added greatly 
to her charms. 

“She always shared our walks, and would follow or 
precede us as gently as a dog, or rather like a colt 
with its mother. We used to say she took Hugh for 
her mother. From the first spring when she came 
into our possession she used to go with him whenever 
allowed, grazing about while he ploughed, or follow- 
ing the ox-wagon. 








“Such a creature, who was a loving and constant 
companion as well as servant, would be the delight of | 


} boys whose treasures, companions and amusements 


are manifold; but to Hugh she was everything, and 


“By the time Hugh was fifteen, we had two neigh- 
bors; the nearest, a Swiss named Winkelmann, 
farmed land adjoining ours. This was an advantage 
to us, and up to that time our prospects had been | 
slowly brightening. 

“But that spring your grandmother died. Oh, 
how we missed and mourned her! After that the 
loss of our crop by wood-fire, and the failure of 
the bank in which grandfather’s little savings had 
been invested, seemed but slight. 

“We felt it very keenly, however, when a hard win- 
ter set in, and both we and our stock were likely to 
suffer for food. By January our provisions were run- 
ning low. We had no money. Even Hugh was 
greatly depressed,—indeed, he had never been himself 
since grandmother died. 

“One evening a handsome sleigh drew up before 
our gate, and a gentleman got out and asked for lodg- 
ings for himeelf and his young daughter. Qne of his 





| side watching. 


horses had fallen lame, and he feared night would 
overtake them in the forest. 

“We gave them shelter and what we had, and very 
kindly did they accommodate themselves to our ways. 
Mr. North, for that was the gentleman’s name, inter- 
ested himself in our affairs, and told grandfather that 
he was going to a town further west to look after a 
prairie-farm his daughter owned, where there had 
been great mismanagement,—but he knew nothing of 
such matters. 

“‘He ended by proposing that grandfather should go 
with him as adviser, saying he would take the risk of 
trusting to the impression he had formed of grand- 
father’s capabilities. 

“I thought it impossible for grandfather to leave; 
but the next day I found that he had consented to 
follow them in the sleigh that contained their bag- 
gage, which would soon come up, and had also con- 
sented to allow Hugh to put Stella in the place of the 
lame horse and drive them to the end of their jour- 
ney. Hugh would not allow Stella to be managed by 
a stranger the first time she was put in double har- 
ness. 

“It depressed me to have grandfather and Hugh 
leave me alone for so long a time, but Hugh returned 
late at night on the third day. He said Stella be- 
haved beautifully, and that Mr. and Miss North were 
delighted with her. But he seemed low-spirited, and 
soon told me that Mr. North had offered him seven 


| hundred dollars for Stella, and he was to think of it. 


“He felt that he ought not to keep her, for he would 
not be able to feed her properly through the winter, 
and besides, that large amount of money would make 
grandfather easy again. And yet how could he let 
her go? He was to give an answer in March. 

“This thought lay on our minds constantly, and 
Stella was more cherished than ever. Grandfather 
wrote after a week that he would stay with Mr. North 
until March; he also sent money for provisions for us 
and the stock; and that Hugh might hire Winkel- 
mann when he needed help. 

“Time passed on till one March evening I stopped 
at the cow-house door as I went to milk, to watch 
Stella’s evening gambols. Just as I did so, a strange 
dog ran into the yard and sprang ata sheep. Hugh 
shouted, and the dog left the sheep and ran on towards 
Stella. She made a spring at it, and it jumped at her 
breast. Then she sprang desperately, and the dog 
turned and ran through the gate furiously. Hugh 


| did not see the animal spring at Stella, and I thought 


no more of it, as I did not suppose the animal had 
seriously injured the mare, for the wound from the 
bite was very slight. 

“Three or four weeks later, when the sheep that the 
dog had bitten died after ailing several days, and at 


| the same time Stella was out of sorts, feverish and 


trembling, Hugh’s nursing and warm mashes were 
ineffectual in allaying the fever, and he said one even- 
ing he should bleed her the next day. 

“The next morning after he had gone to the yard, 
he called to me saying that Stella’s stall was empty 
and he could not find her. I hurried out of the house, 


and in the gray dawn we found where she had jumped 


the fence.. We followed her tracks. They showed 


| that she had moved rapidly but very irregularly, and 
| our anxiety was greatly increased by scattered blood- 


spots here and there. 

“The tracks led towards Winkelmann’s yard. Be- 
fore we were half-way there, he came running towards 
us shouting, ‘Haste! haste!’ 

“Between his excitement and his broken English, 
we were nearly at the yard before we gathered that 
the danger that seemed from his manner to be threat- 
ening his family and stock, was Stella. She was liter- 
ally transformed, and her fierceness was that of a 
tiger. It seemed impossible that such a change could 
have taken place in our beautiful favorite. Yet as I 
remembered the dog, and the sheep’s death, hydro- 
phobia rang in my ears like a knell. 

“When we reached the yard-fence we found her 
covered with blood and foam. She saw us, and came 
toward us in fierce, frenzied bounds. The glossy coat 
was torn and bleeding; the strong shapely chest had 
been torn with her teeth, until the raw flesh and quiv- 
ering muscles were visible; the eyes that had ex- 
pressed only love, intelligence and playfulness, now 
expressed only the maddening torture she was suffer- 
ing. 

“She threw herself down, striking her head violent- 
ly against the ground. Then she sprang up, and rush- 
ing across the yard, flung herself against the sheep- 
pen. It gave way, and she dashed into the enclosure. 

“The terrified creatures there rushed into a narrow 
space beyond. She was following, but the ram 
charged her, and she turned away. 

“Alas! for the tricks we had delighted in! She 
then went to the cottage, and shook the door violent- 
ly. The frightened children within shrieked and 
called for their father. Then with the cunning of 
madness the poor creature turned, and began to kick 
at the door. 

“Hugh shouted to her, and hoarse with emotion 
though his voice was, the loyal creature obeyed it, and 
walked toward him! But a fresh paroxysm seized 
her; she staggered—fell—got up, and rushed into a 
small empty stable near by. 

“Instantly Hugh sprang over the fence, shut and 
bolted the door, and called Winkelmann to bring his 
pistol. Iran to him sobbing. 

«Don’t, Madge,’ he said, hoarsely. ‘It’s hydropho- 
bia—there’s no help for it—and no one else shall do 
it. Ican’t risk another kick at the house-door, and 
she can get out of this barn whenever she likes.’ 

“Winkelmann ran back with the pistol. Hugh 
scrambled in at the stable window, and we stood out- 
It was a terrible moment, as we saw 
him creep toward her along the manger. She did not 
notice him at first; then when she saw him she made 
a furious rush at him! 

«Stella! my Star! my poor Star!’ Hugh called in 
a clear, kind voice. 

“Even then the poor creature knew him. She 
paused and lifted her head, and I think Hugh never 


| did so hard a thing in his life as when he met Stella’s 


last look with a shot! 

“Instantly she fell, and with a bitter cry Hugh flung 
himself on her quivering body. There was a shout that 
she might not be dead, and some one ran from behind 
me into the stable. 

“It was your grandfather! He and Mr, North had 
seen it all. They lifted Hugh from Stella’s body, She 
was quite dead, and Hugh was wholly unconscious. 





“Tt was hours before he could be roused, and then 
he raved of Stella, begging her not to look at him so, 
her eyes pierced his heart; telling her over and over 
how he must shoot her, to save her pain. 

“But when he regained consciousness—and I had 
laid spring flowers on Stella’s grave before that—he 
never spoke of her, but sat silently brooding day after 
day, gaining neither health nor spirits. 

‘At last he received a letter which completely over- 
came him, ‘O Madge,’ he gasped, handing it to me, 
‘to think Stella should, even in her death, be a pleas- 
ure and a service to me. 

“The letter was from Mr. North, expressing his 
deep sympathy for Hugh’s sorrow, and admiration of 
his ‘noble conduct.’ He ‘could not cease to mourn the 
beautiful creature so sadly doomed, and wished to 
make some testimony to his feeling for her, such as 
she would appreciate could she understand it. Would 
Hugh consent to receive his preparatory and college 
courses as a memorial to his dumb friend, from her 
friend, H. North?’ 

“That was how your father was educated, children. 
He distinguished himself, as you know, and became 
Mr. Norton’s partner, and then his son-in-law—for 
our benefactor was your grandfather—Norton, not 
North. And the young mother whom you, Stella, re- 
member, had known your father’s horse and its story, 
and loved it for his sake, and gave you that name. 

“No, we did not stay in the forest; grandfather be- 
came Mr. Norton’s manager in the West, and Miss 
Norton was my teacher and friend before she became 
my sister. 

“Your father and I often speak of Stella. We both 
cherish the memory of that dear dumb friend who 
was the star of our childhood, and like to think—in a 
way we try to keep from superstition—that out of the 
darkness of her fate arose the light of prosperity for 
the master she loved so well.” 

AGNES F. KIRKLAND. 
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GIFT OF SLEEP. 


His dews drop mutely on the hill, 
His cloud above it safleth still, 
Though on its slope men sow and reap: 
More softly than the dew is shed, 
Or cloud is floated overhead, 
“He giveth His beloved sleep.” 


For me, my heart, that erst did go, 
Most like a tired child at a show, 
That sees through tears the mummers leap, 
Would now its wearied vision close, 
Would child-like on His love repose 
yho “giveth His beloved sleep.” 


—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


——_+o»—_—___ 


BETTY’S MARRIAGE. 


A Scotch farmer, sixty years of age and unmarried, 
had a housekeeper named Betty, a young woman, 
who was beloved by her fellow-servants and trusted 
by her master. She had lived with him as housekeeper 
for fifteen years, and would have remained in that 
relation had not a maiden lady whispered certain 
scandals. The farmer heard them, and, having a high 
regard for his own and Betty’s character, he asked his 
housekeeper to become his wife. The event excited 
the neighbors to speculate as to how she could have 
courted and won the old man. 

One of them went to Betty, and asked her to give 
an account of how it all came about. Betty narrated 
the whole affair with Scotch homeliness, deepened by 
her lisp, which made the s sound like th. She said: 

«Deed, there was little about it ava’. Our maister 
was awa’ at the fair ae day, selling the lambs, and it 
was gey late afore he cam hame. Our maister very 
seldom stays late, for he’s a douce man as can be. It 
was my usual to sit up till he cam hame when he was 
awa’. When he cam in he fand his supper ready for 
him. 

“<Betty,’ says he. 

“<«Sir?’ says I. 

“ ‘Betty,’ says he, ‘come upstairs; I want to speak 
t’ye,’ says he. 

***Vera weel, sir,’ says I. 

“Sae I went upstairs after him, thinking a’ the 
road that he was gaun to tell me something about the 
feeding o’ the swine, or killing the heefer, or some- 
thing like that. 

“But when he telt me to sit doun, I saw there was 
something serious, for he never bade me sit doun 
afore but ance, and that was when he was gaun to 
Glasgow fair- 

‘Betty,’ says he, ‘ye hae been lang a servant to 
me,’ says he, ‘and a gude and honest servant. Since 
ye’re sae gude a servant, I aften think ye’ll make a 
better wife. Hae ye ony objection to be a wife, Bet- 
ty?’ says he. 

‘*«T dinna ken, sir,’ says I. ‘A body canna say just 
how they like a bargain till they see the article.’ 

““*Weel, Betty,’ says he, ‘ye’re vera right there 
again. I hae had ye for a servant these fifteen 
years, and I never knew that I could find faut wi’ ye 
for onything. Ye’re carefu’, honest, and attentive, 
and’— 

«Oh sir” says I, ‘ye always paid me for’t, and it 
was only my duty.’ 

“Weel, weel,’ says he, ‘Betty, that’s true; but, 
then, I mean to make amends t’ye for the evil specu- 
lation that Tibby Langtongue raised about you and 
me, and forby the warld are taking the same liberty. 
Sae, to stop a’ their mouths, you and I sall be mar- 
ried.’ 

*«*Vera weel, sir,’ says I; for what could I say? 

“Our maister looks into the kitchen anither day, an’ 
says, ‘Betty,’ says he. 

‘Sir?’ says I. 

‘Betty,’ says he, ‘I am gaun to gie in our names to 
be cried in the kirk this and next Sabbath.’ 

“Vera weel, sir,’ said I. 

“About eight days after this, our maister says to 
me,— 

“ ‘Betty,’ says he. 

“ ‘Sir?’ says I. 

“«T think,’ says he, ‘we will hae the marriage put 
ower neist Friday, if ye hae nae objection.’ 

«Vera weel, sir,’ says I. 

“*And ye’ll tak the gray yad, and gang to the toun 
on Monday, an’ get your bits o’ wedding braws. 1 
hae spoken to Mr. Cheap, the draper, and ye can tak 
aff anything ye want, an’ please yoursel, for I canna 
get awa’ that day,’ 

“*Vera weel, sir,’ says I, 
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“On Thursday night our maister says tome—‘Betty,’ 
says he. 

«“<«Sir?? says I. 

«¢*To-morrow is our wedding-day,’ says he; ‘an’ ye 
maun see that a’ things are prepared for the denner,’ 
says he, ‘an’ see everything dune yoursel,’ says he; 
‘for I expect some company, an’ I wad like to see 
everything feat and tidy in your ain way,’ says he. 

« ¢Vera weel, sir,’ says I. 

“T had never taen a serious thought about the mat- 
ter till now, and I began to consider that I must exert 
mysel to please my maister and the company. Sae I 
got everything in readiness, and got everything clean ; 
1 couldna think ought was dune right, except my ain 
hand was in’t. 

“On Friday morning our maister says to me—‘Bet- 
ty,’ says he. 

“<«Sir?’? says I. 

“Go away and get yoursel dressed,’ says he; ‘for 
the company will soon be here, an’ ye maun be decent. 
An’ ye maun stay in the room upstairs,’ says he, ‘till | 
ye’re sent for,’ says he. 

«“«Vera weel, sir,’ says I. But there was sic a great 
deal to do, and sae mony gran’ dishes to prepare for 
the denner to the company, that I could not get awa’, 
and the hail folk were come afore I got mysel dressed. 

“Our maister cam dounstairs, and telt me to go up 
that instant and dress mysel, for the minister was just 
comin’ doun the loan. Sae I was obliged to leave ev- 
erything to the rest of the servants, an’ gang upstairs 
an’ put on my claes. 

“When I was wanted, Mr. Brown o’ the Haasly- 
brae cam an’ took me into the room among a’ the 
gran’ folk and the minister. Iwas maist like to fent, 
for I never saw sae mony gran’ folk thegither a’ my 
born days afore, an’ I didna ken whar to look. 

“At last our maister took me by the han’, an’ I was 
greatly relieved. The minister said a great deal to us, 
but I canna mind it a’, and then he said a prayer. 
After this, I thought I should hae been worried wi’ 
folk kissing me; mony a yin shook hands wi’ me I 
had never seen afore, and wished me much joy. 

“After the ceremony was over, I slipped awa’ doun 
into the kitchen again amang the rest o’ the servants 
—to see if the denner was a’ right. But in a wee 
time, our maister cam into the kitchen, and says— 

‘Betty,’ says he. 

‘Sir?’ says I. 

‘Betty,’ says he, ‘you must consider that ye’re no 
longer my servant, but my wife,’ says he, ‘and there- 
fore ye must come upstairs, and sit amang the rest 0’ 
the company,’ says he. 

«Vera weel, sir,’ says I. 

“So what could I do, but gang upstairs to the rest 
o’ the company, and sit down amang them? Sae, 
Jean, that was a’ that was about my courtship and 
marriage.” 











a. 
GOOD DEEDS. 


Who has good deeds brought well to end, 
For him the gloomy forests shine. 
The whole world is to him a triend, 
And all the carth a diamond mine, 
Oriental, translated by W. R. Alger. 


———__~+or - — — 
For the Companion. 


A ROGUE ELEPHANT. 


It is the firm conviction of the writer that of all 
the animals which man has either domesticated or 
made captive, the lordly elephant is the most intelli- 
gent, obedient and good-tempered. “It is hard to 
teach an old dog new tricks,’”’ but old elephants are 
easier to tame and teach than the young ones. 

When a wild herd is entrapped in a keddah, and 
the captives are tied one by one and led away, it is 
the oldest elephants who learn soonest that mind is 
superior to brute force, and that the wisest way is to 
yield gracefully to the inevitable. 

Most wild animals that are captured in an adult 
state are for a long time in a state of extreme terror, 
or else extreme rage, and it is very seldom that such 
a subject yields to teaching. 

With the elephant, however, its tuition begins with 
its capture. In from three to six months the wild 
and lawless denizen of the jungle is transformed into 
a patient, steady-going beast of burden, who does his 
best to perform his tasks properly and intelligently, 
and very rarely gives cause for complaint. 

But the elephant, like his human master, and also 
animals of many other species, is subject to insanity. 
Old animals, especially males, are now and then at- 
tacked by temporary fits called “must,” partly due in 
some cases to lack of sufficient exercise, but oftener 
by reason of the natural visitation of this painful 
malady upon the elephant. 

An insane elephant, either in a fit of must or per- 
manently mad, is the incarnation of destructiveness. 
The attack of must will pass off in a few days, or at 
most a few weeks, during which time the afflicted 
animal is kept securely chained, and deprived of the 
power to do mischief. 

An animal which, from any cause, becomes perma- 
nently mad, is too dangerous to be permitted to live, 
and all such are shot as quickly as possible. It not 
unfrequently happens, however, that an insane ele- 
phant gets free, and kills a number of people before 
he is killed. 

As a rule, wild elephants are inoffensive, peace- 
loving animals, far more ready to flee than to fight, 
and never attack people in pure wantonness. Neither 
are they disposed to destroy property, save now and 
then to pull a flimsy native hut to pieces in a spirit of 
innocent mischief, as a herd once did for me when on 
a brief absence from my camp at Tellicul, in the Ani- 
mallai Hills. 

Occasionally a wild male elephant becomes a soli- 


sane, or else are maddened by the pain of acute dis- 
eases, or gun-shot wounds similar to one I saw in the 
head of a famous rogue. 


hunter into the base of an elephant’s right tusk, shat- 
tering the ivory and driving jagged splinters into the 
sensitive medullary pulp and the flesh of the lip. 
must have caused exquisite pain, but, like human 
toothache, it could not kill. 
became a rogue! 


such a terror to the natives of his vicinity, and is so 
fraught with danger to human life, that the Govern- 
ment always grants a liberal reward to the hunter 
who is plucky enough to hunt the dangerous beast, 
and skilful enough to kill him. 


business to be called “sport,” let me assure you—than 
the pursuit of a blood-thirsty elephant, who is as 
ready to attack the hunter as the latter is to attack 
him. 
and blood. 


amore wicked elephant than the Poonasy rogue, so | 
called from the fact that his depredations were com- | 
mitted on the Poonasy Hills, near Kollegal, in the 
Coimbatoor District. 


few years ago, when a famous drive Vv 
he was captured, with about sixty others. On finding 
himself entrapped, he attacked the stockade with | through it to dodge an elephant than he could fly. 
great fury and persistence. 
on the outside tired, and tried to kill him. 


tary male outcast of fiendish temper, who kills people | termined to put an end to him and the mischief he | 
or bullocks wherever he can catch them, destroys 
crops, huts and vehicles, and is himself to be destroyed 
| as speedily as possible. 


My belief is that all such elephants are really in- 


A heavy ball had been fired by some bungling 


It 


No wonder that elephant 


The presence of a pronounced rogue elephant is 


I know of no sport more dangerous—very serious 





It is St. George and the dragon in modern flesh 
t 


Perhaps there has never lived in all Southern India | 





So far as can be ascertained, he began his career of 


made, and 








To repel him, the guards | 





The attack with firearms drove him 
from the stockade, but did not kill him. 
Maddened by the pain of his wounds, he 

attacked the other captives with his tusks, and killed 
nineteen of them. Finally, he rushed again at the 
stockade, broke through the gate, killed one of the 
coolies who was defending it, and dashed off into the 
jungle. 

His career as a rogue began with his escape from 
the keddah. By people who came to know him after 
that event, and until the day of his death, he was 
called “the mad elephant,” and there were good 
grounds for the belief that he was insane. 

In a very short tirae he became the terror of the 
Poonasy Hills. He destroyed great quantities of grain 
and standing crops, pulled down huts, overthrew carts 
and broke them to pieces on the high road, killed a 
number of bullocks in the yoke, and charged all the 
men and cattle he encountered. 

At the village of Maroor, he suddenly rushed out of 
the jungle upon a group of girls and women who 
were drawing water at a well, and before the terror- 
stricken creatures could fly from the spot, he caught 
two of them and instantly trampled them to death. 

The destruction of this dangerous beast became a 
matter of public importance. There were many per- 
sons about who possessed firearms, but only one of 
them had the courage to face the monster and attempt 
to kill him, but the gun burst, and the man failed to 


was doing. 


abouts. The people told me they saw his tracks every 
day, but although they were anxious to have him 
killed, not one of them would go with me to find him, 
except the Monigar, the head man of the village. 
at daybreak the next morning we four set out, taking 
with us two days’ rations of cooked food. 


and sure enough, we found his tracks in less than an 
hour. They were perfectly enormous, seventeen inches 
wide, in fact, and there was no other elephant in that 
whole country capable of making such tracks. 


found the trail was only a few hours old. 
plain as a cattle-path, and we followed it up very rap- 
idly. 
if you want to overtake one which is several miles 
ahead of you, you have got to step off pretty lively. 


posed mostly of a dense growth of young bamboos. 
Now and then we had to crouch down 
hands and knees to get through a particularly thick | 
| patch, and at such times we always thought, ‘What if | gave way, he pitched forward on to his tusks, drove 
one of them into the ground and broke the point off, 
and an instant later fell over on his side, stone dead. 
He was a perfect giant, nearly eleven feet high.” 


now!’ 
Hunting elephants is risky business at best, but fol- 
lowing up a bloodthirsty old rogue is doubly danger- 
ous. 


old fellow about eleven o'clock, but he was in a big 
blood in the Alambaddy keddah, or elephant-pen, a} bamboo thicket of the very worst description. It was 
| like a thick cane-brake, impossible to penetrate with- 
out making a noise, and a man could no more run 


| the rogue in such cover, so, after hanging around for 


So one day, about the middle of July, I 


So 


“The Monigar said the old fellow was not far off, 
b 
b 


“Of course he was alone, and to our great joy we 
It was as 


a 


A big elephant walks pretty fast, usually, and 


“The jungle was fearfully thick and thorny, com- 
r 





almost on 


he old rogue should be lying in wait, and attack us 
It was rather nervous work, 1 can tell you. 


“After a four hours’ pull we overhauled the 


“It would have been the height of folly to attack 


half an hour, hoping he would come out, we 
went to windward of him to drive him out. 
“He must have knowu what we had come 





ELEPHANT. 


A ROGUE 


for, for instead of charging us as he did nearly every- 
body else, he broke cover on the opposite side from 
us, and dashed off through the jungle. We made 
after him directly, as hard as we could go, and a fine 
chase we had of it, I assure you. 

“He led us over all kinds of ground, through the 
thickest and thorniest tracks of jungle, up and down 
the steepest hills, and crossed the river four times. 
He didn’t stop anywhere to browse, but kept right on 
at a fast walk. 

“At last, about five o’clock in the afternoon, when 
we were pretty well tired out, we overhauled him 
again, but he was feeding in the same kind of dense 
young bamboo jungle we found him in before. To 
make matters worse, it was very near sunset, so in 
order not to spoil our chances we left him undis- 
turbed, went off about a mile, and camped for the 
night. 

“The next morning we were stirring early, and soon 
after sunrise were again on his trail. We found he 
had quitted the thicket, and had left for parts un- 





kill him. 

Shortly after this, St. George appeared upon the 
scene, bent upon ridding the country of the rogue. 
And who was St. George, do you ask? 
than my old friend of the Animallai Hills, Mr. A. G. 
R. Theobald, as gallant a sportsman as ever took a 
trail. The readers of the Companion already know 
him as the slayer of the Doraypore man-eater. 

As I sat with him one day in his picturesque forest 
bungalow, surrounded by trophies of the chase, I said 
to him,— 

“Tell me about your encounter with the Poonasy 
rogue. You know I have never had a bill of particu- 
lars.” 

His eyes kindled and his cheeks flushed slightly with 
honest pride as he related the facts with frank mod- 
esty. 

“Well, now, that was no child’s play, I assure you. 








tary wanderer, either a compulsory or voluntary out- 
cast from his herd. 
posed to have violated the laws of the herd, and ren- 
dered necessary their forcible expulsion. 

Whatever may be the causes which bring about this 
social ostracism, the solitary animal is almost invari- 
ably found possessed of a very bad temper, and his 
propensity for the wholesale destruction of property 
and human life speedily earns for him the title of 
rogue.” 

A “rogue elephant,” therefore, in the parlance of 





Such individuals are usually sup- | 


the Indian native and the British sportsman, is § soli | 


) For three years that brute had completely terrorized 
the people of the Poonasy Hills, and they had become 
almost as timid as hares. 
| “It was lucky he could not eat them, or he would 
| have been a worse neighbor than a man-eating tiger. 
| It was said that he charged nearly every person he 
saw, and it was a surprise to everybody that more 
people were not killed. But the Poonasy people get 
to be very swift runners, from such constant praciice, 
for they were always ready to bolt like mad from any 
sudden or strange noise in the jungle. 

"Very soon after I was stationed at Kollegal, J de- 


None other | 


known. I never knew any other elephant to be so 
| restless, or to walk so fast and so far without stop- 
| ping. 

| “About three o’clock in the afternoon, we came to 
| where the old fellow had struck the trail of two other 
| elephants and started to follow them up. Wondering 
what his object could be, we hurried along still faster, 


for by that time his trail was red-hot, and we knew | 


he could not be far off. 

“Sure enough, just half an hour later we over- 
| hauled the rogue, just as he overtook the other two 
|elephants. Both the latter were big bulls, and from 

the way one of them stood facing the rogue and glar- 
| ing at him, T thought surely there was going to be a 
fight. 

“I hid myself directly, hoping to witness such a 
rare and grand sight as a combat between two big 
tusker clephants, but unfortunately, one of my men, 
in trying to reach attracted the 
attention of the other bull, which instantly charged 
him. 


a safe hiding-place, 


Tn order to save him, I fired at the elephant, 
and turned him, when quick as lightning the rogue 
wheeled around and charged full tilt at me. 

“Twas then on open ground, and as quick 
I drew up, gave the old brute my other bs 
the 


«I could, 
rel right 
life into the 








between eyes, and ran for dear 
cover, 

“The elephants all bolted, the bulls going one way, 
and the wounded rogue another, After reloading, we 


| started after him as hard as we could , and in Jess 





ment, for I knew it was kill or be killed. 


out of the way, if possible. 





than five hundred yards came suddenly upon the two 
bulls. 


The rogue was nowhere in sight, but I told 


took my gun-bearer and a good tracker, and went over | the men to stay where they were while I stole for- 
to Poonasy village to make inquiries as to his where- | ward to look for him. 


“I had got quite near the two bulls, and perhaps 


fifty yards from my men, when suddenly I heard a 
yell of,— 


«The rogue, sahib! the rogue!’ 
“I looked behind me, and there came the Poonasy 


rogue in full charge, head up, ears cocked, trunk 
curled up, and murder in his eye. The cunning old 


rute had made a detour and laid in ambush for me 
eside his own trail. 

“I was never so scared in my life as at that mo- 
I wheeled 
bout and faced him, threw up my gun and blazed 


away at his head, but not daring to hope that such a 
shot would actually stop him. 
impossible to kill an elephant when he is charging 
ne 


You know it is almost 


ou. 


“The instant I fired, t 


Xt sprang off to one side, to get 
The old brute charged 


ight through the smoke of my gun, and then I banged 


away at his temple with my other barrel. 


“The ball went right through his brain. His legs 


I have only to add in conclusion that for this gallant 


exploit the Madras Government voted to Mr. Theo- 
bald a reward of two hundred rupees, and gave him 
permission to keep as trophies the tusks, which were 
five feet long, and weighed seventy four pounds. 


WILLIAM T. HORNADAY. 
Se 
TRUE REST. 
Sweet is the pleasure 
Itself cannot spoil! 


Is not true leisure 
One with true toil? 


For the Companion. 


DEAF-MUTE LIFE. 


It is estimated that about one in every fifteen hun. 
dred of the population of the globe is a deaf-mute. 
This would make the whole number more than a mil- 
lion. Inthe United States, there are about thirty-five 
thousand deaf-mutes. 

Several mistaken notions which are prevalent re- 
garding the deaf need to be corrected. The deaf- 
mute is not a fool, either idiot or imbecile; he is not 
a‘poor unfortunate ;” he is not “queer” or “strange ;” 
he does not need raised letters to read, nor does he 
excel in music (as some people oddly enough sup- 
pose) ; he is neither a blockhead nor a genius. A deaf- 
mute institution is not a hospital or an asylum, but a 
Its pupils are not “patients” nor “inmates,” 
but scholars. ° 

The deaf-mute is, as a rule, bright and quick; like 
most other boys, he would rather play than study, but 
he can and does study well, enjoys games of all sorts, 
is fond of fun and story-books, likes the girls, and 
sometimes gets into mischief. 
much like other boys. 

Deaf-mute girls, in the same way, and for like rea- 
sons, are very much like other girls. 

Probably less than half of those who are deprived 
of the sense of hearing were born deaf. The greater 
part of them have lost their hearing by scarlet fever 
or meningitis or other disease. But though the ear is 
closed, the eye is wide open, and a bright deaf-mute 
often seems to take in through the eye alone, as much 
as others gain through both eye and ear. 

While he stays at home, the deaf-mute child is de- 
pendent upon what parents and brothers and sisters 
can teach him. But they lack the time, and the spe- 
cial training, which would enable them to give him 
the help he needs. 

He ean use his eyes and his fingers, but he cannot 
ask questions, he cannot be told, he cannot learn the 
names of things. He generally has a few signs which 
are understood between him and his friends, but his 
life is cramped, and he cannot pick up knowledge like 
his brothers who hear. 

He must go to a school specially adapted to his 
needs. He will there be taught the names of the 
things he knows, will learn words and what they 
mean, and be taught to read, to write, and to commu- 
nicate with others. 

Two methods are open to him: one, that of the sign- 
language and the manual alphabet; the other, that of 
articulation and lip-reading. Let us enter a school- 
room where the first method is used. 

The teacher has before her perhaps ten scholars, 
boys and girls, with books, pictures, slates and black- 
boards close at hand. She shows them the picture of 
ahorse. They all recognize it, for pictorial language 
is the earliest, the most easily understood, the univer- 
sal language. Any one who can draw pictures can 
talk with all the world. 

Then the teacher writes under the picture the word 
“horse,” and makes the scholars understand that the 
word, just like the picture, stands for, represents, the 
animal. They write the word upon their slates. 

She next spells upon her fingers the word horse, 
and teaches them to spell it. Lastly she makes the 
sign for horse (two fingers held up on each side of 
the head, to imitate the ears), and makes them under- 
stand that this likewise stands for a horse. They 

| learn to make the sign. Thus they learn four symbols— 
| the picture, the written word, the word spelled on the 
| fingers, and the sign, all meaning the same thing, a 


school. 


In short, he is very 





horse. 

The hearing child would have, in place of these 
| last two, the spoken word, which he learned long ago 
at home. 

Now the teacher walks across the floor, and writes 
upon the board, “I walk.” She then spells it on 
her fingers, and makes the sign for walking. The 
scholars imitate her in all these, till they understand 
that all mean the same thing. She tells the scholar 
to walk, and then write what he has done. 

From day to day in this manner the scholar learns 
the names of things, the meaning of new words and 
signs, and how to combine them so as to form sen- 

| tences and express ideas, That Js, he learns language. 
| Then he can understand books, and can talk with oth- 
| ers in these three ways, writing, spelling and signs, 


| 
| 





He is restored to the world, from which his deaf- | 


ness seemed to cut him off. He gaius this knowl- 
edge quite rapidly. Often the scholar entering 
school in the autumn is able, the next spring, to 
write upon board or slate short sentences legibly 
and correctly. Hearing children seldom make 
better progress than that. 






















DEAF-MUTE 


Or course they make funny mistakes, known as 
deaf-mutisms, as do all children and foreigners 
learning a new language. 

“His mother whipped the boy,” was rendered, 
“His mother was a sad accident to the boy.” 

“Sofa break, no sit, I make glue,” was the rec- 
ord of amishap. “I was delightful to see you,” 
is a common mistake. But errors of this sort they 
soon learn to correct. 

Once started, the deaf-mute pupil goes on with 
his school life, using the same text-books, and ad- 
vancing about as fast, as his hearing brother. 
About eight years carry him through the primary 


and grammar school studies, and one or two years 


more through the high school course. 

No one seeing these scholars in the school-room 
or on the play-ground would feel that they called 
for pity more than other children, or were other- 
wise than happy and promising. 

If one does not hear whispering with the lips, in 
the school-room, he may see it on the fingers, if 
he watches closely. The pupils commit their les- 
sons by placing one hand under the table (so as 
not to disturb one another), and spelling out each 
word rapidly on the fingers, just as ordinary stu- 
dents sometimes “study aloud.” At play, they 
enter with as much zest into base-ball and foot- 
ball, and other games requiring strength and skill, 
as any boys. 

Now let us enter a room where articulation is 
taught, remembering that most deaf persons could 
speak, if they only knew how. Their vocal organs 
are generally perfect, only they do not know how 
to use them. 

The teacher sits down opposite the scholar, and 
placing the scholar’s hand upon her throat, makes 
him perceive the difference between a noiseless 
breathing, and speaking aloud, or vocalization. 
Ile then tries to imitate the teacher. This is the 
first step. Having learned to make a sound, he is 
taught how to arrange the tongue and throat and 
lips, so as to make the right sound, and then to 
make different sounds. 

He is put through a complete course of vocal 
gymnastics, till he can make, and remember how 
to make, all the sounds in the English language. 
This is a work requiring time, labor and patience, 
both of scholar and teacher. Sometimes the 
learner will master several sounds in one lesson. 
Sometimes one sound will require days or weeks 
of practice. 

More wonderful yet, he is taught to watch the 
position of his teacher's vocal organs, and see how 
they are arranged in speaking different words, till 
he can understand the word spoken, and thus read 
from the lips. 

This ability to learn to articulate and read 
the lips, differs greatly in different deaf-mut 
few acquire it quite readily and perfectly ; 
a greater number, gain it slowly 


from 
A 


others, 


and imperiectly ; 
while some fail to make any satisfactory progress. 
Hence in most institutions in the United States, 
the “combined system” is used, in which most of 
the instruction is given through signs, the manual 
alphabet and writing: while articulation and lip 
sading are taught only to those, who, after fair 
trial, seem likely to protit by further instruction. 
In most institutions, some trades are taught by 
which the pupils may be able, in after life, to earn 
their daily bread, and thus become useful mem- 
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bers of society. Those who ton abwa this 
school training become mechanics, farmers, clerks, 
business-men, and are as a class intelligent, indus- 
trious, successful, respected, fully up to the aver- 
age of the community. 


For the uneducated deaf-mute, life is hard and | like the course of other wars. 
hopeless, with little possibility of enjoyment or In one sense the public seems to gain from such 
He is a | contests. While the war lasts, freight and passen- 


improvement. 
burden upon society, 
and is not much better 
than a burden to him- 
self. 

Each State wisely 
provides for the free 
instruction of its deaf- 
mute children, and yet 
some five thousand, 
from the ignorance, 
selfishness or careless- 
ness of parents and 
guardians, are growing 
up without profiting by 
this generous provis- 
ion. 

In addition to these 
schools, the National 
Deaf-Mute College at 
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when a new line is built, which comes in competi- 
tion with others that already have formed a pool. 
The new company demands admission to the pool, 
and a share of the business. Being refused, it de- 
| clares war, the progress and ending of which are 


vane 


ger charges are low, and that necessarily means a 
saving to the general public. But on the other 
hand, a low rate—to illustrate a most extremely 
low rate, a passenger could travel, in April, from 
San Francisco to Boston for twenty-seven dollars 
—tempts men to make unnecessary journeys, 
which involve a waste of money, no matter how 
low the rate may be. 

That, however, is not the only loss. A railroad 
war deranges general business. It causes the hes- 
itation and timidity which commerce always ex- 
hibits when there is a disturbance of a political, 
social, industrial, or financial nature. What the 
travelling and the freight-sending public gains, the 
railroads lose; so these two neutralize each other. 

But what general business loses from the com- 
motion attending a railroad war, no one gains. 
Accordingly, the net result of a struggle of this 
kind is loss. But no one has yet discovered any 
other way to settle railroad quarrels. It is like 
the question of arbitration between nations to 
take the place of war. The nation or the railroad 
which is determined to carry its point, and cannot 
do so peaceably, will fight. 


———_+9o»—__—_ 


BUILDERS. 


We shape ourselves the joy or fear 
Of which the ing life is made, 
And fill our future’s atmosphere 
With sunshine or with shade. 
The tissue of the life to be 
We weave with colors all our own, 
And in the field of destiny 
We reap as we have sown. 






——_____-_-4op— 
EUROPEAN EMIGRATION. 





Not long ago, Prince Bismarck caused certain 
restrictions to be placed on the emigration of Ger- 
man subjects to foreign countries. He saw that 
those countries were draining Germany of thou- 


Washington, supported largely by appropriations | sands of its sturdiest arms and most valuable 


made by Congress, offers to deaf-mutes the oppor- | 


working elements, which he wished to retain for 


tunity of pursuing a full college course of study. | the well-being of the “Fatherland.” 


Pror. J. W. CHICKERING. 


For the Companion. 


HUMBLE STATION. 
Deem not thy toil obscure, 
It shall have lustre, being rarely done; 
Not ours to choose, but ours to use aright 
The gifts of God, or ten, or only one, 
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RAILROAD WARS. 
Nothing shows more clearly what a vast change 
has taken place in consequence of the growth of 
the railroad system, than the importance of the 
influence which a ‘war’ between two railroad 
Its first effect is 
seen in the stock market, where it causes prices to 
decline rapidly, but its influence is speedily felt in 
every part of the business world. 


companies exerts upon business. 


Most of the railroad wars originate in disputes 
concerning the amount of traftic each of two, or 
roads shall be permitted to carry. For 
example, to imagine a case rather than to take any 
illustration from experience, 


several, 


suppose there were 
three lines, each starting from St. Louis, and end- 
ing at Charleston, South Carolina. 

They are of different lengths, we will say. One 
of the three is a rich, dividend-paying road; one 
is in a tolerably good financial condition, but pays 
no dividends; the third is bankrupt, and barely 
earns the interest on its bonded debt. The three 
roads, will further suppose, have already 
learned that hostility and competition are disas- 
trous to all, and have come to terms, and formed 
a “pool.” 

A tariff is made on all “through” business. The 
same price for corresponding service is charged by 
all, the earnings 
are 


we 


of each road upon such business 
paid into a common purse or pool, and the 
sum is divided among the three roads in an agreed 
proportion. So long as this arrangement lasts 
there i But by-and-by one of the 
companies becomes dissatisfied because, although 
it performs fifty per cent. of the service, it receives 
only thirty per cent. of the gross earnings. 

This company demands a larger part of the 
earning If the request is refused, the company 
makes a “cut” in rates. It either ctfers tickets and 
makes freight rates below the prices agreed upon 


Ss 


harmony. 





by the members of the pool, or it promises a “re- 
The rebate is a sum of money returned to 
passengers or to shippers of freight after the ser- 
vice has been performed. 

When one company ina pool “cuts rates,’ 
necessary for its rivals to “meet the cut,” 
establish the same or lower 


hate.” 


that is, 
rates, unless the line 
of the company which begins the war is so long er 
so badly managed that the reduction of rates does 
not take much business away from the other lines. 
Thus a war begins which ends only when one of 
the companies sutlers losses so great that it is glad 
to come to the terms of the 

of 
gmni 


others. 

the circumstances attending the be- 
ng of a railroad war vary 
but the above imaginary example 
the struggles, 


course 
with each case, 
covers most of 





it is | 


Finding, however, that as a result of the heavy 
taxes, the depression of industries, and the over- 
crowded state of many parts of Germany, emi- 
gration continued in spite of his efforts against it, 
he cast about to see what remedy he could apply. 

He then entered upon the task of finding, in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, favorable spots for the 
planting of German colonies. He secured a foot- 
hold in New Guinea, and on the east coast of 
Africa, and tried to plant the German flag on the 
western coast of that continent. 

He evidently thought that, if the German work- 
ing-classes were determined to emigrate, he might 
utilize this tendency by transferring them to places 
which would still be German soil; and might thus 
not only afford an outlet for their discontent, but 
increase the facilities and the extent of German 
commerce. 

In this, Bismarck is only following the example 
which has been set by England and by Holland 
for centuries. England by her vast system of 
colonies has been able to relieve herself to a great 
degree, though not wholly, of her surplus, over- 
crowded population, and has at the same time 
created commercial centres in all parts of the | 
world. Holland, too, by her settlements in Java | 
and South Africa, has accomplished the same 
double purpose. 

England, Holland, and Germany, indeed, are 
the great colonizing nations of Europe. Their | 
people easily settle down in a new place, and thrive | 
upon a distant soil. But success in colonization | 
appears to be pretty much confined to Northern | 
and Teutonic races. Neither France nor Italy has 
succeeded in establishing flourishing distant settle- 
ments. Spain once did much in colonizing the 
Americas; but her capacity to colonize seems long 
since to have died out. 

There can be no doubt that emigration from the 
overcrowded countries of Europe, and the coloni- 
zation by them of distant regions, will increase 
as time goes on. Gradually the fertile countries 
and islands which are now inhabited by barbarous 
or semi-barbarous peoples, will be taken possession 
of by strong European powers. What is now go- 
ing on in the long, rich valley of the Congo,—its 

rapid development, under European auspices, into 
a great centre of tratlic,—will take place in many 
other regions now given over to unproductive sav- 
age life. 

But while European emigration will continue, 
and will thus be directed to new regions, that emi- 
gration to the United States is likely to decrease in 
the progress of years. 

With Ireland rid of her oppressive landlord sys- 
tem, and endowed with self-government; with 
land in England thrown open to all purchasers, 
and the transfer of it freed from present restric- 
tions; with new English and German colonies 
springing up in different parts of the earth,—emi- 
gration to this country must in time become less. | 

We have nothing to regret in the light of such a | 
probability. Emigration has already supplied us 
with a large stock of skilled and unskilled labor. 
With this fuller labor market, the attractions for 
emigrants in this country are rapidly decreasing. 








| ing of England’ 


} and began again. 


still to be filled in; but so pay is the growth of 
our own population as it stands, that these lands 
will be filled in quite fast enough, by the natural 
overflow from the more densely peopled sections 
of the country. 
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MINOR VIRTUES. 


A year or two ago there died in Philadelphia a 
woman, who, even in that city of charities, was noted 
for her generous deeds. She was a Quaker, a woman 
of keen intelligence, liberal education and innumera- 
ble schemes for the help of the poor, the blind, the 
sick, Indians, negroes and Chinese. She helped in 
the management of half adozen asylums and hospi- 
tals; she gave her money freely; and her counsel, 
made invaluable by her shrewd common sense and 
cool judgment, was sought by all classes. 

Yet when she died, barely half-a-dozen friends gath- 
ered in a perfunctory way to lay her in the ground; 
not a tear was shed even by her children; and a sigh 
of relief passed through every hospital and school in 
which she had held sway. 

A stranger who knew her renown as a reformer, 
asked the cause of this indifference, and found that 
she had been an unsympathetic, careless wife and 
mother. 

“Her person was untidy, her house disorderly, her 
meals ill-served and cooked,” said one acquaintance. 
“She never was known to sew a ball for her boys, to 
dress a doll for her girls, or to mother and pet them 
when they were sick.” 

“She was rude and ungracious,” said another, “and 
fond of telling disagreeable truths. She was dog- 
matic and meddlesome in the institutions in which 
she was a director.” 

“In a word,” said the third, 
minor virtues.” 

Madame Récamier held the social world of France 
at her feet for years. An Englishman who saw her in 
middle age asked a Parisian what was the secret of 
her power. “She has not wit nor learning, and her 
beauty is faded.” 

“Ah, monsieur! She is made up of omnipotent 
little charms!” was the reply. 

Thoughtful young men and women almost invaria- 
bly purpose to lead lives of large, heroic proportions. 
In their zeal to be great geniuses, reformers or saints, 
they sometimes forget to cultivate the minor virtues 
of courtesy, neatness, punctuality, and the like. It 
is so much easier to plan a noble book to be written 
in the future, or the elevation of the criminal classes, 
than always to speak gently to the man who waits be- 
hind your chair, or to look into the real needs of your 
washerwoman. 

Yet tithes are paid to God in the mint, anise, and 


“she had none of the 


cumin of little daily deeds, as well as in the greater 


tribute of heroism and self-sacrifice. 
eo ed 
CONQUERING THE BODY. 


Young people who use as a text-book in their 
schools Green’s “Conquest of England,” will find in 


| the history of the writing of the book an example of 


zeal and courage as remarkable as any which it re- 
cords. 

Mr. Green gave all the best years of his life to the 
close study of the history of England. He had a pas- 
sionate love for his native land, and believed that God 
had put in his hands the task of setting forth the 
truth with regard to the development of her people. 
His book, ‘‘The History of the English People,” was 
written while he was struggling against a mortal ill- 
ness. 

He had collected vast materials for a work on the 
history of early England, and had begun to write it, 
when his disease made a sudden startling progress, 
and he was told by his physicians that they could do 
nothing to arrest it. 

“In the extremity of ruin and defeat,” says his 
wife, in her record of him, ‘he found higher fidelity 
to his work. The days that might still be left to him 
must henceforth be conquered, day by day, from 
death. Thus, under the shadow of death, the ‘Mak- 
was begun.” 

The writing occupied five months, in which time 
his doctors declared that his life was prolonged from 
| day to day by the sheer force of his own will and his 
inflexible resolve to finish this work. He lay, too weak 
to lift a book er the pen, dictating every word, some- 
times through hours of intense suffering. 

et so conscientious was he that, driven by death 
us he was, the greater part of the book was rewritten 
tive times. When it was finished, he began the “Con- 
quest of England,” wrote it, reviewed it, and then, 
dissatisfied with the work as it stood, cancelled it all, 
As death laid its cold fingers on 
his heart, he said,— 

“T have still some work to do that I know is good. 
I will try to win but one week more to write it down.” 
It was not until he was actually dying that he said, 
“IT can work no more.” 

The simple story of this man’s last days is like the 
blast of a bugle call. How many of us in strong 
health incessantly yawn and dawdle over the work 
God has given us, or leave it altogether undone! 





QUEEN AND EMPRESS. 
A lady who had many opportunities of observing 


the public demeanor of the Queen of England and 
the Empress of France, declares that never did two 


| persons display more clearly the difference between 


real and sham. 

Queen Victoria, queen by hereditary right and by 
the will of the people, carried herself always with 
ease, dignity and perfect unconsciousness. The bril- 
liant and beautiful Eugénie, a far mere dazzling per- 
sonage than the quiet, simple English lady, bore her- 


| self gracefully, graciously, even easily, but her ease 


was that of a gifted actress, playing a part which she 


| had performed two hundred nights; she never ap- 


peared a sovereign. 

What this sharp-eyed observer saw presented in the 
|} mere manners of these two ruling ladies, was not 
| probably as plain to most who looked upon them. She 
was right, nevertheless. Many little facts, which are 
slowly working their way toward becoming history, 
go to show that Eugénie, empress by grace of the 


The most important variation is i The yast lands of the West, to be sure, remain | coup d’¢tat, was never at peace in her position: 











that often, after having completed some singularly 
rich and elegant garment of a new style, he would 
offer it to the Empress, who would decline it, saying, 
“J should like to have it, but I must not set such a 
fashion. People would say Il was extravagant.” 

Worth would then offer it to some lady of the court, 
and as soon as it had been once worn, Eugénie, hav- 
ing thus discreetly shifted the responsibility of intro- 
ducing the style upon other shoulders, would order a 
duplicate for herself, or a garment of the same kind, 
but even more magnificent. 

Such attention to detail was worthy of the great 
actress which this lady undoubtedly is. But can any 
one imagine an honest queen, like Victoria, shifting 
the responsibility for her new dresses upon a Maid of 
Honor? 


| 


—_-—__<4@p—__— 
COUNTRY-LOVE. 


Bismarck loves the country, though most of his life 
has been passed in cities. ‘What I like best,’ he 
once said, “is to be in well-greased top-boots, far away 
from civilization.” 

It is said that once, while at school in Berlin, and 
walking in the suburbs, he came across a plough. His 
homesickness expressed itself in tears. In one of his 
earlier letters he wrote,— 

“I am quite homesick for country, woodside, and 
laziness, with the indispensable addition of loving 
wives and trim, well-behaved children.” Phrenolo- 
gists say that one of the largest organs on Bismarck’s 
massive head is that which indicates his love of chil- 
dren. 

The German statesman is never so happy, say his 
friends, as when he is gazing at a beautiful landscape, 
or walking about his farm. 

“Believe me,” his wife once said, with natural | 
exaggeration, ‘‘a turnip interests him more than all 
your politics.” 

His friends point to Lenbach’s portrait of Bismarck, 
which hangs in the National Gallery at Berlin, as the 
one in which his features assume their noblest ex- 
pression. ‘“‘We were engaged in conversation,” said 
Bismarck, describing how that expression was caught 
by the artist, “and I happened to look upwards at a 
passing flight of birds. Suddenly Lenbach exclaimed, 
‘Hold hard! that will do capitally; keep quite still,’ 
and forthwith made the sketch.” 

The Chancellor, when at Varzin, his country estate, 
banishes the cares of State and becomes farmer and 
forester. In “well-greased boots,” with staff in hand, 
he wanders about the woods and fields, noting nature 
and his farmers. He takes lessons in practical politi- 
cal economy from his tenants, and questions his la- 
borers. 

The result is that he is an evenly-balanced states- 
man, and talks in Parliament about farming and for- 
estry with such good sense and knowledge as to com- 
mand the respect of practical men. 


————~“_r9—__<_—— 
RE-EDUCATING THE BRAIN. 


Forgetfulness is a blessing. Without it every occur- 
rence of a person’s past life would be present with 
him day by day. One reason why sleep is a mental 
restorative is that it steeps the senses in forgetful- 
ness. 

But as blessings may become curses through excess, 
80 a total loss of memory would leave us in the men- 
tal condition of infants. Oblivion of the past means 
the erasure of education and of the mental habits 
and possessions which it has brought. An educated 
man who loses his memory requires to be re-educated. 

A lady of twenty-four years of age entirely lost her 
memory through an illness which put her into a state 
of torpor. She could not recollect even her husband, 
or the common words of daily speech. She could 
neither read, nor write, nor sew, nor knit. 

She began learning these things, as if she were a 
child, but, unconsciously to herself, her previous 
knowledge seemed to make their acquisition easy. In 
a few months she recovered her lost knowledge. 

A student at one of our colleges was attacked by a 
fever, which so affected his brain that he lost wholly 
his knowledge of the .tudies in which he had been 
trained for years. He was ignorant of Latin, know- 
ing nothing of the grammar, and being unable to read 
the simplest Latin sentence. 

As soon as he regained his physical health, he faced 
the fact that he must re-educate his brain by begin- 
ning at the rudiments. He took up a Latin grammar; 
everything in it was new to him, and he experienced 
a mental difficulty in fixing his attention so as to re- 
call the lesson of the hour. 

One day, while learning to construe, he was mak- 
ing a strong effort to recall something in the lesson, 
when suddenly all the old knowledge of Latin reap- 
peared to his mind. He took up a Latin classic, and 
found that he could read it, as he used to do before 
his sickness. 
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INDIAN WIT. 


Sedate as is the Indian’s ordinary demeanor, he 
sometimes has a sense of humor which is not unlike 
that of the Scotch in its grimness. Red Jacket, the 
famous orator of the Senecas, had this grim humor, 
which he expressed in pithy, brief sentences. 

Speaking once of an Indian chief, a weak, easy- 
going man, whose gluttonous habits had secured for 
him the name of Hot Bread, the orator said, “Big 
man here,” laying his left hand on his stomach, “but 
very small man here,” bringing his right hand to his 
forehead. 

An Indian, being on trial for stealing a few silver 
spoons, Red Jacket appeared before the white man’s 
court to beg the surrender of the prisoner to the Ind- 
ians, who would try him by their laws. The court 
refused the request, tried the Indian, and, on his con- 
viction of burglary, punished him by a sentence which 
Red Jacket thought unnecessarily severe. 

After the adjournment, the orator, standing amid a 
group of lawyers, expressed his dissatisfaction with 
the white man’s justice. Looking at a sign on a print- 
ing office, whereon were painted the figures of Liber- 
ty and Justice, he asked, pointing to one,— 

“What him call?” 

“Liberty,” answered a lawyer. 

“Ugh! What him call?” pointing to the other. 

“Justice,” replied another lawyer, 





Worth, the man-milliner of Paris, recently stated “Where him live now?” asked the chief, with a| Read all the advertisements of spring medicines, and 


sarcastic curl of the lips. 
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MAKING A CORNER IN CATS. 





| 
The stories of Lord Timothy Dexter, who made one 
fortune by buying up all the warming-pans within 
reach, and another by ridding the market of its entire 
stock of whalebone, are paralleled in the case of Aaron | 
Leeper, of whom this incident is told by the Port 
Jervis Gazette. Leeper was an eccentric individual, 
living in the town of Warwick, towards the close of 
the eighteenth century. He possessed a wonderful 
faculty for accumulating money. One day, his neigh- 
bors were surprised to see him erecting a low build- 
ing, covering a great deal of ground, but when they 
questioned him he absolutely refused to tell them 
for what purpose it was intended. 


After it was completed, he began purchasing all the 
cats in the county, travelling miles in every direction, 
and bringing home load after load of the animals. 
He paid extravagant prices for them, and always in- 
sisted on taking all a customer had; otherwise he 
would not purchase. 

Finally, he had collected in his corral upwards of 
eight hundred cats. The nightly concerts they held 
could be heard for a long distance, and the faine of 
Leeper, as a cat-farmer, became known throughout 
the entire section. 

Every one supposed that the proceeding was only a 
phase of Leeper’s eccentricity, and never dreamed 
that he was making a grand “corner” in cats. They 
therefore cheerfully parted with their pets, and 
pocketed the liberal sum paid for them. 

Before the end of the year, the public realized its 
mistake. Rats and mice increased in vast numbers, 
and their ravages in granaries, cellars and cupboards 
became so great that the rodents seemed like a pesti- 
lence in the land. It was then that everybody turned 
to Leeper for relief, and the demand for mousers and 
ratters was so great that he was able to place fancy 
prices on his stock. He disposed of the entire lot by 
private sale, and realized more clear money than had 
ever before been made in that section from a single | 
farm. | 

After this enterprise, people began to think Leeper 
not so eccentric after all, or that if he were so, eccen- 
tricity must be classed as a paying quality. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


tor 
SCOTCH RETORTS. | 


Scotchmen are fond of an argument, and delight to 
pick flaws in an opponent’s logic. Two blacksmiths 
were once conversing as to which was the first trade 
in the world. One insisted that it must have been gar- 
dening, and quoted, from Genesis, “Adam was put 
into the garden of Eden to dress it, and to Keep it.” 


“Ay, John,” retorted the other, who had stood up 
for his own trade; “but whae made the spades?” 

The reply recalls an old story illustrative of the 
pride of a Highlander in his clan. A MacPherson 
and a MacDonald were disputing as to which of their 
respective clans was the oldest. The MacPherson, 
waxing emphatic in assertion, said: 

“Why, mon, a MacPherson went ashore with Noah 
from the ark!”’ 

“Well, that may be; but he found a MacDonald 
there to tak him by the hand!” 

The Rev. Mr. Campbell, of Selkirk, was much an- | 
noyed by the dirty water flowing from a brewery near 
the manse. He spoke to the brewer, a Mr. Haldane, | 
about the nuisance, saying that it was contrary to cer- 
tain acts of Parliament. 

“Acts of Parliament ?” exclaimed the brewer. 
“Acts of Parliament, indeed! It would be more like 
your profession if you were expounding the Acts of 
the Apostles.” 

The minister, not unfrequently, when reproving an 
offender against good morals, drew forth a repartee | 
which amused him by its witty evasion of his censure. | 
Among the parishioners of the Rev. Dr. Campbell, of 
Fife, was Janet, an old woman who spun yarn fora 
living. 

One evening, on returning from the market-town, 
where she had sold her yarn, and drank too much 
whiskey, Janet encountered her minister. 

“QO Janet,” said he, “I see you’re rather reeling.” 

«Deed ay, sir,’’ she promptly retorted, “ye ken we 
canna aye be spinning.” 


——_——_~+or____—_——_ 
OF THE SAME DESCENT. 


The possession of a ready-made ancestry, like that 
of other spurious articles, is attended by drawbacks. 
One of the most serious of these must be the discov- 
ery that one has appropriated some one else’s rela- 
tives, an offence for which there is probably no legal 
penalty, but which, nevertheless, might entail some 
embarrassment. 





It is related of Abraham Hayward, the celebrated 
Quarterly reviewer, that he once thought it desirable 
to have ancestors. He therefore walked straight to 
Wardour Street, where one can usually pick up an 
ancestor of the Cromwellian, Queen Anne, or early 
Georgian period, according to fancy. 

Selecting a portrait of a cavalier in half armor, 
with features not unlike his own, Mr. Hayward made 
a bid for it, but considering the price unreasonable, 
said he would think the matter over. 

A fortnight afterward, the ancestor fever renewing 
its grasp upon him, he went again to Wardour Street, 
prepared to pay the dealer his price. The picture 
proved to have been sold, and, of course, to an un- 

nown purchaser. A few days later still, Mr. Hay- 
ward went to dine with Lord Houghton, and was 
very much astonished at finding the identical picture 
in the dining-room. 

Seeing that it attracted his guest’s attention, Lord 
Houghton said,— 

“Very good picture that! Came into my hands in 
acurious way. Portrait of a Milnes, of the Common- 
wealth period; an ancestor of mine.” 

“Ah, indeed!” said Mr. Hayward. 
near being an ancestor of mine!” 


“He was very 





4@> 
>> 


A. M., OR P. M.? 


It seems reasonable, that at least within the Arctic 
Cirele, where, in the summer, the sun does not set, 
and where in winter it does not rise, the dial of one’s 
watch should be marked for the hours of the day 
from one to twenty-four. This would save the doubt 
in which two arctic travellers once found themselves. 


The idle morning seemed along one. After dinner 
we whiled away the time in chatting, and then retired, 
as I thought, very early to bed. I woke after some 
hours, and got up, for I had had sleep enough, shoul- 
dered my gun, and went out, leaving all the others 
deep in their slumbers. 

It was very windy, and ever and anon came gusts 
of rain, yet there were more birds than usual out 
feeding. 

“It’s the early bird that catches the worm,” I said 
to myself. 

I hiad been out some hours when I met my compan- 
ion, and hailed him with ‘““Good-morning.” 

He answered with “Good-evening.” 

We both agreed the hour was seven, but we differed 
as to its being morning or evening. I was convinced 


panion was persuaded it was yester-evening. A never- 
setting sun plays strange pranks with one’s reckoning 
of time, 
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then take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. | 
— 

Purity, vitality, and richness are given to the blood 

by Hood's Sarsaparilla, Sold by all druggists, {Adr, 
i 

Man wants but little here below. 
Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder. 
gists and fancy goods dealers. 

——— ~———_—_ 

Thurber, Whyland & Co. sell strictly pure Flavor- 
ing Extracts only, distilled by a special process, pro- 
ducing the purest and strongest flavors, (Ade. 

— 

Burnett's Cocoaine.—A PERFECT DRESSING FOR 
THE HAIR.—The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form a large 
proportion of deodorized COCOA-NUT OLL, prepared 
expressly for this purpose, Vo other compound possesses 
the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions of the human hair. It is conceded: by all who 
have used it to be the dest and cheapest Hair Dressing in 
the World, {Ade, 


[Adv 





Woman wants 
For sale by all drug- 
(Adv, 





WHAT Little Lips are Saying, 
& music, 15e. L. Hathaway, 339 
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& 214 Songs, words 
Wash. St., Boston. 
38cents. Address MAYFLOWER, Yarmouthport, Mz 
BICYCLE $8 to $150. EASY 
PAYMENTS. 
hand Wheels handled. Send for ogue, 
GEO, W. ROUSE & SON, 8H St., ja, TL. 
town selling 
the NICKEL TIDY HOLDER, 
them. Sample and Agents’ Price List by mail, l6e. in 2c. 
stamps. W. HASSELBACH, Box A, 51, Sandusky, O. 
ERRICK’S GEM COLLECTION, Ten varie- 
ties of Flower Seeds for 25 One packet each 
Asters, Balsams, SweetAllyssum, Pinks, Mignonette, Cal- | 
endula, Petunias, Pansies, Phlox, Verbenas. Herrick’s 
Flower Seeds, and ten healthy plants, namely: 2 Carnae | 
tions, 2 double Geraniums, 4 Roses, 2 new Chrysanthe- 
quoted, Send for illustrated catalogue, 
| N. J. HERRICK, 5 
6 
50c. “VI 


4 ress 
ingtfield, Mass, 








66 99 Sample Copy with 5 charm- 
MAYFLOWER ing stories and pictures for 
Tricycles, $7.50 up. Standard makes,  2d- 
{J $6 to $8 a Day in your own 
Over 150,000 sold. Every family buys 
5 cts. 

Eureka Collection includes twenty packets choice 
mums, for #1, The above FREE by mail, at prices 
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A perfect, flexibie Shading Pen in Hard Rubber r ountain 
Holder. Simple and easy to manage. A strong, practical 

ven, for desk or pocket. Holds ink to write fet », Sent 

vy mail, with filler, &c., on receipt of 0c. Gold Mounted 
| for$l. LAPHAM & BOGART, M’fr’s, 3 John St. N. Y. 
_ $150 MONTHLY Miss 
| EARNED. 
WANTED -—thoroughly live and responsible LADIES, 
who have the ability to secure good canvassers, to take 
the General Agency of the fastest selling line of Corsets 
in America, including our Celebrated MADAME 
DEAN CORSETS. We pay larger commissions and 
sell at lower prices than any other manufacturer 
in the world, Territory assigned. To the right parties 
an opportunity will be given to make money fast, Outtit 
Free, Address LEWIS SCHIELE & CO., 

390 Broadway, New York. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 
Prices Reduced~-Many Improvements 


New Spring Catalogue Sent Free. 


THE POPE M'F’G CO., 





AR Sh 


iN Boston, M ass. 


29 Cts. ONE DOLLAR. 
A colored study of Chrysanthemums, or Mermet roses, or 


a Marine, or Autumn Scene, with a copy of the ART INTER- 
CHANGE, full of designs for painting and embroidery for 


TWENTY CENTS. 


Three beautiful colored plates, viz Jacqueminot Roses, 
Afternoon Tea (figure sketch,) by Percy Moran; and Sleep- 
ing Cupids, together with lovely Pansy design for dress 
front and other novel designs, in black and white, for art 
work, and six copies of the ART INTERCHANGE for 


DOLLAR. 
ptive circulars, 4 cents, 
TIVE ART INTERCHANGE, 87 W. 22d St., N. Y. 
TO SELL 


HOW BICYCLES AND 


TRICYCLES. 


Agents and dealers, and those 
interested in the business, 
should send stamp for full direc- 
tions to 


Stoddard, Lovering & Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





















Full descri; 









HOME BEAUTIFUL, 


An illustrated and descriptive Catalogue on Art 
Needlework, Lustra Painting, Fancy Work, and Paper- 
Flower Making, with latest Price-list of all kinds of 
Embroidery materials. This is the most complete book 
published, Sent only on receipt of 2c. Also an illus- 
trated Catalogue of over 40,000 Stamping Designs. Price, 
50 cts. 

MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 


10 West 14th St., N. Y. 





with our artistic perforated designs, 


Mention which book you want. 
DO YOUR OWN STAMPING for PAINT- 
ING and NEEDLEWORK, They are 


LAD E easily transferred to any surface, and 


can be used fifty times over, OUR OUTFIT of 30 useful 
patterns, including Embroidery Strips for Flannel, ete.; 
small designs for Patchwork Decoration; 6 Fruit Designs 
for Doylies, and several larger designs for Embroidery 
or Painting, with your own Initials in_two-ineh letter; 
box each of Dark and Light Powder, 2 Pads, and Direc- 
tions for Indelible Stamping—for ects. Our MANUAL 
of NEEDLEWORK, teaching all kinds of Embroidery, 
| Knitting, ete. 35 cts. Book of Designs, 15 cts. All of the 
| above, postpaid, for $1.15, SPECIAL OUTFIT of 15 larger 
Patterns,particularly adapted to KENSINGTON, LUSTRE 
and OIL PAINTING, with 2 colors of Powder and 2 ; 
for 1. Book on KENSINGTON and Lustré Painting, 2e 
| All the above adve ment $2.10, —_——. Address 
PATTEN PUB. CO., 38 West Hth Street, New York, 
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Award of Prizes by L. Prang & Co. 
FOR BEST ESSAYS ON CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
The contribution of Essays on Christmas Cards in 
‘neral, and on PRANG’S Christmas Cards in particu- 
r, called forth by our advertisement of prizes for the 
same, has been very large. Quite a number of meritor- 
ious productions got into Mr, Prang’s hands for final de- 

cision, and his selections are as follows: 
Prizes for Essays in Class I. 
To Lady Contributors of the age of 18 years and over, 





xc 


I, $200 to Miss Janet H. McKelvey, Sandusky, Ohio, 
Il. 100 to Miss Helen Gray Cone, Morrisania, N.Y, 
Ill. 50 to Miss Grace A, Ingails,.... Newark, N.d. 
Prizes for Essays in Class IT. 

To Lady Contributors below the age of 18 years, 
I, $100 to Miss Mabel EF, Wade, .. De Peyster, N.Y. 
Il. 50 to Miss Quive Boggess,......... Catlin, I, 
Ill. 25 to Miss Emma Hayes, ...... Columbia, Mo, 


_We finally express our thanks to all the contributors, 
New impulses tor the prosecution of our business have 
been created by their sincere criticism and aavice. ‘The 


| Essay which was awarded the highest prize will be pub- 


lished in pamphlet form and mailed free on application, 
L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


Gaskell Compendivm, $1.00 


Among the best speci- 
mens of — improvement 
from the Compendium 
received within the past 
few weeks, are those sub- 
mitted by the ogres | nan 
whose portrait and old 
and new aeqrane are 
here given. F.S. Heath is 
his name, and he lives at 
- Epsom, N. H., near which 
place he was born twenty 
years ago. Like thousands 
of others, young Heath 
neglected penmanship in 
his early education. He 
used to sign his name just 
in this way: 
















But that was before he bought a Compendium. He 
paid an even dollar for it, and began to practise, so that 
when he writes his name now the result is exactlv as 
shown in the following eut: 
i 


“~® 





Do you think that you 


) ing Heath could have spent a dol- 

? Is there any reason why you 
cannot do as well as be and the thou ands of others who 

| have acquired a beautiful style ot handwriting by self- 

| practice from the Compendium ? 

| ‘Thisis what Mr. Heath says of the Compendium : 

“My most valued source of inspiration and information 
| has been Gaskell’s Compendium. Directing the at- 
|} tention of the learner to those movements by which 
| rapid, practical work is produced, I consider it the very 

best publication for the ow student ever devised.” 

To all who mention the COMPANION when they order, 
a beautiful engraved specimen of pen-flourishing by 
Prof. Gaskell will be mailed free, 

The Penman’s Gazette and Business Educator 
is the brightest and cheapest educational journal in 
America, Price, $1 a year. All worthy specimens of 
improvement from use of Compendium acknowledged 
through its columns, The best of these are published 
with portraits and sketches. Besides- being the finest 
poses paper in the world, each issue contains lessons 
n Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Drawing and Sketch- 
ing—all beautifully illustrated, 

Special Offer.—To introduce the Gazette we will 
mail it for three months to anyone sending 20 cents in 
Stamps and mentioning the COMPANION. The lessons 
alone could not be obtained elsewhere for many times 
thissum. Address THE G. A. GASKELL CoO., 

vil. 


79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Beware 


Ask your retailer for the original ®3 Shoe, 
of Imitations, 
None Genuine unless bearing this Stamp: 


JAMES MEANS’ 
$3 SHOE. 


Made in Button, Congress and Lace, 
Best Calf Skin. Unexcelled in Dur- 
ability, Comfort and Appear- 
ance, A postal card sent to us 
will bring you information how 
to get this Shoe in any 
State or heyy 5 


J. Means & Co., 
41 Lincoln 8t., 
Boston, Mass. 
















This Shoe stands higher in the estimation of Wearers 
than any other in the world, Thousands who wear it 
will tell you the reason if you ask them, 


Owing to the Fact that the 
Good Qualities of the 
JAMES MEANS’ 
$3 SHOE 


have created a very large demand for it, scores of imita- 
tions have appeared in the field. Some people have tried 
the imitation $3 Shoes, and, having been disappointed in 
them, they have naturally been led to think that a sl 
which can be sold at the low price of $3 is not good 
enough for them, Before such people let their minds 








beeome thus settled in error, we would ask them to ex- 
a 


mine 
her 


nd try ona pair of the James Means’ $3 Shoes, 
ilers who sell this original $3 Shoe are glad to 
sall and try on these shoes, no matter whether 
rer y to buy or not. Try ona pair now, and see 
ou like them, and do not buy until you get ready. 


HPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 
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We have secured the entire lot of one of the special 
these are gone no more can be had. We are obliged, the 


PERRY MASON & 


A Genuine A. T, Cross $2.00 Stylographic Pen 


FOR ONLY $1.00. A Special Offer to July ist. 





designs of the A. T. Cross Stylographic Pen, and when 


prefore, to limit this offer until July Ist. We have used 
it was the morning of the morrow, whereas my com- many thousands of these useful and well-made Stylographic Pens, and they have always given satisfaction. 
We offer this Pen fer sale until July Ist, for only 1.00. Postage and packing, 6 cents. 


CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass; 








For the Companion, 


IN THE LIGHT. 
The sui hath never lifted from his brow 
is crown of light that glorifies the day. 
Through ages bmmemortal, bright as now, 
liis smile hath filled yon sky’s unbounded way. 
He shines to shicld the simple flower from death— 
To thrill the breast of man with living breath, 


Care cannot move him with her iron arms, 
Or pluck his flamiae brand of light away. 
Death cannot seize his throne with ley palms, 
Or steal his beauty from the clasp of day, 

Pale sorrow eannot dim him with her tears, 
Or grieve hhu wilh the tale of perished years, 


The wild flowers lift their sweetness to his light— 
They smile, and looking up with holy eyes, 
They view hin in the splendor of his might, 
And praise the power that placed him in the skies, 
Knowing his brightness elothes them with their 





charms, 
They bloom their lives away In Beauty's arms. 


Great Lord! Thou art my sun, and I, poor weed, 
Thrive from thy goodness through my life’s short 


your. 
Thy smiles, like manna sweet, my hunger feed, 
And on my life’s frail stem, my soul—poor flower— 
Looks up with trust to thine eternal grace, 
Rejoicing in the sunlight of Thy face, 





was closed against him. ‘Why cannot he enter 
here?” he asked. And the angels replied, ‘““My 
| lord, it is impossible. He is not fitted to dwell 
in Paradise.” 

| The soul which had done its work in the body 
| of a monkey,” says the legend, ‘‘was now a noble 
lin the kingdom of God,” and the pagan fable 
teaches a profound Christian truth. 


— 


MAKING HIMSELF A LAWYER. 


Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst, whose father borrowed 
money to educate him, early acquired the habit of 
mastering a subject, and fixing it with precision in 
his memory. While a boy at school, he used to re- 
peat his Latin and Greek lessons to his eldest sister. 
“No matter whether you understand the text or not,” 
he would say to her. ‘Be sure I make no mistake in 
a single word, or even in an accent.” 

Unlike many boys, he thought that what was worth 
doing at all, was worth doing well. What he gave 
his attention to, his memory held with tenacity, and 
what it grasped, remained with him and was always 
at his service. 

In after years the claims of law, politics and society 
left him little leisure for study or reading. But so 
thoroughly had he grounded himself in literature and 
mathematics, and in physical and mechanical science, 
that he was always able to use his knowledge of them 
when pleading at the bar or adjudicating on the 
bench. ° 


So confident was he in the tenacity of his memory 
—a confidence justified by years of experience as a 





The rains have beaten me, yet [ have felt 
Thy peace draw near and soothe away my fears, 
And T have seen my tears in rainbows melt, 
Beneath thy gentle love that warms and cheers, 
And I have learned, whate’er my lot may be, 
To turn, kind Lord, for light and hope to Thee! 


Oh, make me strong, and fill my days with trust! 
Oh, teach my trembling soul to cling to Thee, 
For this first life whose blossom falls to dust | 

Must sow its seeds in immortality. 
Help this poor weed to bloom with lovelier birth 
When ifs first petals fade upon the earth! 


My life hath hopes that with glad volees eall, 
Ake angels hidden in this heart of mine, 
Thy willbe done! Yet let not darkness fall 
When hushed with trust their earnest faces shine! 
And teach me not to hold one longing dear 
Whose joy to me would be another's tear! 


Just Lord! my sun, immortal, pure and bright! 
Hear this the pleading of a lite that grows 
Not from itself, but Thee, its day, its light, 
And all its being to Thy bounty owes! 
Teach me to bear the fruit thou lovest best, 
To live and dic and wake upon Thy breast! 


EuNnesr W. SUURTLEFF, 
+r 
For the Companion. 


GOD’S WORKMEN. 





There is a tradition among Polish Jews that 
Terah was angry with God, who had made him 
lame and feeble; so that while the other Chaldean 
herdsmen went abroad with their flocks, he was 
obliged to remain in the tents guarding his little 
son Abram. “Am I, better than a 
woman,” he said, “that IT must nurse a child ?” 
Then an angel showed him in a dream that while 
other men watched oxen and sheep, he was train- 
ing the father of the chosen people of God. 

As far back as the days of ‘Terah and the Chal- | 

dean shepherds, men were dissatisfied with their 
work in the world, just as there are now many 
young men and women who read the Companion, 
who, seeking to lead a religious life, are eager to 
do some great work for their Master, but find, 
with bitterness of soul, no higher service given 
them tian perhaps to sell sugar and calico behind | 
the counter of a country store, or to cook, and 
wash dishes every day in a farm kitchen. 
They forget two things in their discontent,—that 
it is not the work, but the spirit in which the work 
is done, that God values; and that He, not they, 
will set the result to the work. 

A poor invalid, confined helpless to her bed for 
years, on a lonely Sunday morning, when every 
one but she had gone to church, wrote two or 
three simple verses to ease her full heart. They 
have been sung since then in every language in 
the world, and have brought countless despairing | 
and dying souls nearer to their God. 

A cobbler, who could just spell out the meaning 
of his Bible, was used to gather a few barefoot 
children in his shop on Sunday morning, to teach 
them all he knew. Robert Raikes happened to 
pass by the shop one morning, and struck by the 
idea, carried it out, and the result is all the Sun- | 
day schools of the world. 

We grumble at the mean part given us in the 
building of God’s temple, but in the eye of the 
Great Architect the workman who sets the cap- | 
stone is no better than he who carries the mortar. 
He regards only their zeal and thoroughness. 

The Siamese have a legend which tells the same 
truth. <A prince lost in a wood met a monkey. 
“Wretched brute!” he eried. ‘For what art thou | 
in the work! ?” 

“To help men,” he said, humbly. He guided 
the prince to his tree. ‘Rest here, my lord,” he 
said, “while I go to bring thee food.” 

But while he was gone, the man killed the poor | 
heast’s clildren, cooked and ate them. The mon-| 
key, returning, wept bitterly, but he gave the food | 
he had brought to the man, and made him a bed 
of leaves. 

When morning was come, the prince said, “I 
will kill thee also, for I am hungry.” 

“My lord must do as he will,” said the monkey, | 
“but I must take him first out of the forest, or 
the tigers will kill him, for that is my work.” 
‘Phen he guided the man out into the field. 

Fhe prince killed the monkey, but before he 
conld cook and eat him, God called to him, “Come 
hither.” The monkey, awaking within heaven's 
gute, saw the prince approaching, but the gate | 


then, no 





hard-working lawyer—that even in the longest and 
most complicated case he took few notes, and even 
these were of the briefest kind. Yet he was always 
ready, without the least delay, to sum up the evidence 
tothe jury. He presented it to them not by reading 
over his notes of the testimony, as was then the cus- 
tom, but by so classifying and condensing it that the 
jurors could appreciate its bearings upon the points at 
Issue. 

One of the heaviest cases ever tried in England 
occupied twenty-one days in the reading of deposi- 
tions and other documents, and in the arguments of 
counsel. Lord Lyndhurst listened patiently, and took 
a few brief notes. When his judgment was delivered, 
it was oral, and he occupied a whole day in stating 
complicated facts and complex calculations. He did 
not once refer to a note, nor did he ever hesitate or 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“Neither side believed it. Everybody 





APRIL 8, 1886. 








knows that the 
sarong has not been out of its owner’s possession.” 

“What, then, was their object in coming into court 
with this story about the theft of the sarong?” asked 
the perplexed magistrate. 

“Tuan, they know that they cannot bring a case of 
sakit-hati before the English magistrate, for it is not 
anything of which he can take knowledge, as a judge. 
Yet the Inchi and his followers knew that if they 
could make the tuan believe that the other man stole 
his sarong, he would punish him, and thus their sick 
heart would be cured. Therefore they invented the 
story of the sarong having been stolen,—that is all 
there is to it.” 

The deceived magistrate, from that day, tried his 
best to keep fictitious cases out of court. His Malay 
police -sergeant assisted him by inquiring into the 
cases before they came to trial. But often the trial 
had proceeded some time before it was discovered 
that a “grudge” was being tried. Then the police- 
man cleared the court by kicking out the witnesses, 
parties, and all concerned. 


~~ 
tor 





For the Companion. 
PORTUGAL. 


The warm and fecundating sunlight shines 
Down from the changeless azure of the sky, 

On tangled leagues of olive groves and vines, 
Edens of verdure to the ravished eye. 


Lisbon, all mantled in suave orange bloom, 
Smiles by the sea through calm and idle hours, 
Oblivious to the days of woe and gloom, 
When earthquakes shattered Lusitanian towers, 


While fair Oporto, girdled by great ships, 
Prepares its nectar for the expectant earth, 
Delicious temptress of voluptuous lips, 
That mingles sorrow in the cup of mirth, 


But ah, rare Portugal, the highly prized, 
Thou art no longer the chivalric land 

That Camoens in his song immortalized, 
And which a Gama made sublimely grand. 


Once peer of Spain, thy puiptnse now has fled; 
Wrested from thee is India proud and vast, 
And all the tears thy glorious 


—_ shed, 
Cannot revive the marvels o: 


thy past. 
And, as upon thy murmurous hills I dream, 
Each tree and flower in sorrow seems to yearn 
For that illusive future day supreme 
When mighty Dom Sebastian will return! 
F. 8. SALTUS. 











QUESTIONED. 


Happy is the household that in its domestic affairs 





is fortunate enough to have a cheerful and faithful 
“servant-girl,” and a mistress over her who is sensible 


misstate a name, a date, or a figure. When he fin- | and has the tact and self-control that are so necessary 


ished, the lawyers 
judgment ever heare 


tid, “It was the most wonderful 
lin Westminster Hall.” 








in dealing with servants. To be sure, a thoroughly 


No mind could go through such stupendous work | efficient and obliging domestic is not often found, and 


unless it had been trained to discern the important 
facts, to eliminate the unimportart, to classfy those 
retained, to hold on to the whoe, and have them 
ready for use at a moment’s notice. If any boy thinks 
this an easy task, let him read two or three pages 
whereon are recorded facts and comments, and then, 
closing the book, give a judgment which shall leave 
out no fact and omit no argument that should be 
stated. 

An incident will show how thoroughly Lord Lynd- 
hurst did the work committed to him. He was re- 
tained for a Mr. Moore, of Nottingham, who was 
sued for infringing a patent for a spinning-jenny used 
in the manufacture of lace. The case was important, 
and Lord Lyndhurst, then plain Mr. Copley, found 
that he could not, from the descriptions of the ma- 
chines furnished him, understand the points on which 
the trial would turn. He took the mail coach one 
evening, rode all night to Nottingham, and in the 
morning called on Mr. Moore, and requested to be 
shown the machine at work. 

Mr. Moore, delighted at such evidence of zeal, ex- 
plained the principle of the machine, going into every 
detail. Caskey listened, but said not a word. Moore 
went on, until, irritated at what he thought stupidity 
or indifference, he exclaimed,— 

“What is the use of talking to you? I’ve been try- 
ing this half hour to make you understand, and you 
pay me no heed!” 

“Now listen to me,” replied Copley; and then he 
went over the machine point by point, and showed 
its resemblance to and its difference from the machine 
whose patent it was alleged to infringe. The manu- 
facturer was astonished; but he was amazed when 
Copley, taking his seat at the frame, turned out a 
perfect sample of the bobbin-net lace. 

Armed with this practical knowledge, Copley argued 
the case before the court, and illustrated his points by 
working a model of the machine so expertly as to 
carry with him both judge and jury. 

This son of a struggling artist, who died insolvent, 
achieved excellence, and maintained it, by hard work. 
Lord Eldon, pronounced the greatest lawyer in Eng 
land, when asked how a young man might make his 
way at the bar, answered, “Live like a hermit and 
work like a horse. There is nothing,” he added, 
“that does a young lawyer so much good as to be 
half-starved.” 

Lord Lyndhurst early saw that there were no short 
cuts to eminence, and that the most rapid perception 
a not atone for the absence of reading and of 
abor. 
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“SICK HEART.” 


Burke’s aphorism, “Force must rule, until Right 
comes,” is illustrated by the system of private ven- 
geance, which existed among every people before 
government became strong enough to insure redress 
of injuries. The Goel, or avenger of blood, of the 
ancient Hebrews, the Tar, or retaliation, of the Bed- 


| ouins, the Vendetta of the Corsicans, and the various 


forms of blood-feud which prevail in Asia and Africa, 


| represent a system of private revenge as old as the 


family and tribal relations. 
Before the advent of the English into the Malayan 
Veninsula, every Malay who had a grudge, or sakit- 


| Kati (literally, sick heart), against another, used to 


seize the first favorable opportunity and thrust his 
kriss into his enemy’s heart. The English magietrates 
checked this tendency to private revenge by hanging 
several Malays whose skilful use of the kriss had 
made them too dangerous to dispute with. But it is 
easier to change the external manifestation of a cus- 


| tom than the habits or emotions which originated it. 


Prevented from using the kriss, the sick-hearted Ma- 
lay resorts to the English court for gratification of his 
grudge. 


Mr. Inness, the English collector and magistrate at 
Langat, was annoyed at the many cases of petty theft 
brought before him. A great many witnesses would 
be sworn on both sides, and he often found it difficult 
to decide in the face of conflicting evidence. 

One day, after he had given much time to one of 
these perplexing cases, he was told in confidence by a 
Malay official, that the accusation of theft was a got- 
up affair. The real matter at issue between the pros- 
ecutor and the prisoner was a matter of “sakit-hati,” 
as both parties had a long-standing grudge against 
each other. 

“But how about the sarong [a piece of drapery 
worn by the natives] which was brought into court?” 
asked the magistrate, “Did not the Malay chief and 
his followers, who swore so solemnly that it had been 
stolen, believe what they swore?” 


“Ob no, tuan; certainly not,” answered the official, | some trick being played upon ps,” 





| taken aback. 1 
| moving to and fro, the arms and legs occasionally 


| 
| 


the kind described below, belongs to the class that 
housekeepers are most likely to encounter. Her ex- 
actions and impertinences are faithfully pictured, 
but quite as amusing a description could also be 
given of the exactions and unreasonableness of some 
of the “ladies”? who wish to hire. 

“T have a thoroughly competent girl who wishes a 
good place,” said the agent of an employment office 
recently; “but she is pretty high-strung and wants 
things her own way. Will you see her?” “Yes,” 
said the weary-looking woman in search of a servant. 
The gifted and determined domestic appears. She is 
as well-dressed as her would-be mistress, and has an, 
I’m-as-good-as-you-are air about her. Before the lady 
can say a word, the girl asks,— 

“How many in family?” 

“Three.” i” 

“Keep a second girl?” 

ae 

“Master at home for dinner?” 

“No.” 

“Set tubs?” 

“Yes.” 

“Collars and 
“Sometimes. 
“Furnace?” 
“Ves.” 
“Who tends it?” 

“The girl, usually.” 

“Extra pay for that?” 

“No, not usually.” 

“Who makes the pastry?” 
“The girl.” 

“Have much company?” 
“No, very little.” 

“Any children?” 

“Yes, one child.” 

“How old is the child?” 
“Two years.” 

“IHumph! Badage. Boy?” 
“Yes.” 
“Do you get the meals on wash-day?” 

“T help always.” P 

“Don’t do the clear-starching, I reckon?” 
“No, I do not.” 

“What kind of a range?” 


cuffs laundried out?” 
” 


“Arlington.” . 

“Humph! Don’t like it. Is there gas in the girl’s 
room?” 

“Yes.” 

“Carpet or matting?” 

“Carpet.” 


“What days do I have out?” 

“Thursday and Sunday afternoons.” 

“That all?” 

“Yes.” 

“How far out do you live?” 

“Three miles.” 

“Well, I don’t think the place would suit me. 
little particular where I go.” 

And out she flounced. 


a 
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SNAKE AND TIGER. 


A gentleman, tiger-hunting in the jungle of India, 
gives the following description of a thrilling night- 
scene he once witnessed. A woodman, he says, had 
been killed by a tiger. While beating up the jungle, 
we came upon the body. Knowing that the tiger 
would return for its prey at night, I insisted that the 
woodman’s body should lie there, while I and my 
Indian servants took up our positions to wait and 
watch for his coming, that I might shoot him. 





It must have been about ten o’clock, and I was doz- 
ing, when my arm was grasped by Chiniah. The 
moon was shining, and looking round, I found 
Chiniah’s teeth chattering, and his face as pale as a 
corpse. The other man, with his hands over his face, 
sat trembling. I then looked in the direction where 
Chiniah’s horrified gaze was fixed, and I, too, was 
The body of the woodcutter was slowly 


lifted up, whilst no agent was visible. It made my 
blood run cold, and I felt a sensation as if cold water 
was being poured slowly down my back along the 
spine. 
Pihe contortions continued, and I knew not what to 
make of them. “Did I not tell you, Sahib,” whis- 
any Chiniah, “how wrong it was to sit up over the 
»0dy of a Hindoo? We should have carried him to 
the village and had him burnt, but now we are all 
dead men; he will arise presently, and kill us.” 
“Hold your tongue, you fool,” I replied. “The 
dead do not come to life again in this world; there is 











Here a jackal came along the ravine and out into 
the open, and approached the corpse, but getting 
within a few yards, put his tail between his legs, and 
with a frightened cry of the Pheeal, ran for his life. 

“Will you believe me now, Sahib?” said Chiniah. 

I was getting nervous. The body moved backward; 
its face before hidden, became exposed. There was 
not a sound. My two followers had succumbed. I be- 
lieve they had fainted. 

Watching intently, I saw glide across the chest of 
the dead man the head of an immense rock snake. 
It was wider than a large plate across, and its tongue 
was licking the corpse all over. The movements of 
the limbs were now fully explained. 

My feeling of horror disappeared. The movements 
of the snake were inaudible, but I could see the dis- 
gusting process of covering the body with saliva. We 
waited patiently, feeling assured that the tiger would 
make his appearance, and I was curious to know what 
view he would take of this infringement on his prey. 

After fully two hours’ work, the snake opened his 
horrid jaws, and began to swallow the body head 
foremost. Nowa python’s teeth are so arranged that 
once anything enters his mouth, it cannot be rejected 
again. Gradually the head and neck disappeared. 
Then there was a terrific roar and a huge object 
seemed to be hurled into the moonlight, and we saw 
it was the tiger at full leap. The infuriated brute 
dropped directly on the body of the woodman, and 
seized the python by the back of the neck. 

Instantly the snake’s huge body, in circumference 
equalling a man’s, and nearly thirty feet long, wound 
round the tiger, in quick convulsive movements, and 
= could hear the bones being crushed one after an- 
other. 

The roar the tiger gave at the first squeeze was ap- 


\| palling; but before long the roars turned into moans, 


the moans into a gurgling sound, and 
too ceased, while the contortions of t 
tinued for over an hour. 


radually they 
_ snake con- 
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CHARGING A BUSH. 


The mimosas, or thorn-trees, which are most com- 
mon in the Soudan provinces, are mere bushes, sel- 
dom exceeding sixteen feet in height. They spread 
out towards the top like mushrooms, but the branches 
commence within two feet of the ground. These are 
armed with thorns, in the shape of fish-hooks, which 
they resemble in sharpness and strength. A jungle 
composed of such bushes is impenetrable to any ani- 
mals but elephants, the rhinoceros and buffaloes, and 
should the clothes of a man become entangled in the 
thorns, either they must give way, or he must remain 
a prisoner. 


The camel is very fond of the young leaf of the 
mimosa, and when the first green leaves appear he is 
a most tiresome animal to ride. Every bush tempts 
him from the path, and it is a perpetual fight between 
the rider and his beast throughout a journey. Sir 
Samuel Baker thus relates his experience when his 
camel charged a mimosa bush: 

“A magnificent specimen of mimosa, with a wide- 
spreading head in the young glory of green leaf, 
tempted my hungry camel during our march. The 
animal was determined to get a mouthful of leaves 
from it, and I was equally determined that it should 
keep to the straight path. 

“After some strong remonstrance upon my part, 
the perverse beast shook its ugly head, gave a roar, 
and started off in full trot straight at the thorny 
bush. I had not the slightest control over the ani- 
mal, and it charged the bush with the mad intention 
of rushing either through or beneath it. 

“To my disgust I saw that the wide-spreading 
branches were just high enough to permit the back of 
the camel to pass underneath them. There was no 
time for further consideration. 1 dropped my head 
and covered it with my arms, and the next moment I 
was on my back half-stunned by the fall. 

“The camel-saddle lay upon the ground. My rifle, 
that had been slung behind; my coffee-pot; the water- 
skin, which had burst in its contact with the thorns; 
and a host of other impedimenta lay around me on 
the ground in all directions. 

“Il was as nearly naked as I could be. A few rags 
held together, but my shirt was gone, with the ex- 
ception of some shreds that adhered to my arms. I 
was streaming with blood, and looked much more as 
though I had been clawed by a leopard than as hay- 
ing simply charged a bush. 

“The camel had fallen down with the shock after I 
had been swept off by the thorny branches. To this 
day I have the marks of the scratching.” 





HE WAS THE MAN. 


Probably every one has his detractors, but it is not 
always that a man is innocently informed of the opin- 
ion which the world entertains concerning him. A 
stranger in Maine desired to enter into negotiations 
with a farmer in a town in that State for the pur- 
chase of some live-stock. Meeting a man driving an 
ox-wagon, the stranger inquired,— 


“Can you inform me where Mr. West lives?” 

“There are a number of Wests living about here. 
Which one de you mean?” 

“This one owns some fine oxen.” 

“They all own pretty fine oxen.” 

“IT don’t know this man’s Christian name, but he 
has oxen for sale.” 

“I guess any of ’em would sell if they could get 
their price.” 

“Yes, but this Mr. West is wealthy.” 

“They’re all fore-handed.” 

“But this West is said to be a close-fisted man, and 
hard at a bargain.” 

“They air all of them kind of close-fisted.” 

“Well, I don’t know as I can give any other qualit 
by which you will know which West I'am after. O 
yes, I did hear that there was a story afloat that this 

Vest once robbed his own brother’s hen-roost,” said 
the traveller, laughing. “Of course it was only a 
story.’ 

The ox-driver smiled grimly. ‘Well, stranger,” he 
said, slowly, “I reckon I’m the man.” 


Or 


HE LEFT AT ONCE. 


We were travelling through that part of Mexico 
abounding in the grandest scenery. One of my fellow- 
passengers was a German. He was a man of prepos- 
sessing appearance, always ready to engage in con- 
versation, but he had no eye, however, for the scenery 
which delighted me so much. By profession he pre- 
tended to be a musical composer, and his whole dis- 
course was of pianos. His journey through the 
country was for the purpose of tuning pianos, and his 
heart was certainly in his work. 

“When I travels,” said he, “I care nothing for 
scenery, or anything—only pianos. One time in Cen- 
tral America I see a voleano with fire come out of it, 
but I wouldn’t look at it. I had no time for such 
things. I think only of pianos. WhenI go into a 
place, and find no pianos there, I go me right out 
again, quick, always.” 


A LITTLE 


rl visiting with her mother at a house 
where they 


fa several portitres instead of doors, 


| said, on her return home,— 
“Mamma, let’s take 
and hang up curtains,” 


the lid of our doors off too, 
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For the Companion. 
POOR POLLY. 
Miss Polly was pretty and dainty and neat, 


And would have been charming and cunning and | didn’t want his shoes taken away. 


sweet 
But—alack and alack!—for a very bad way 
Of crying or sobbing or sulking all day. 
She cried if ’twere cold and she cried if *twere hot— 
She cried if *twere stormy or if ’twere not— 
She cried in the summer or winter or spring— 
At every person and everything— 
At every hour and every season; 
For any excuse or for any good reason; 
Or if ne’er a reason was under the sun, 
She’d cry all the harder because there was none. 


One day she had cried for an hour or so; 
I would tell what about, but I really don’t know; 
Perhaps she was nervous, perhaps she was sad; 
Some one may have said her behavior was bad— 
Or that she had freckles and hair that was red; 
Perhaps she was tired or her kitten was dead; 
She may have been hurt; do not ask me to try 
To tell why Miss Polly should whimper and cry. 
She happened at last from the window to glance, 
And saw, whirling round by himself in a dance, 
A grimacing monkey—a queer little wight 
Who made all the little ones scream in delight. 
He jumped and he capered, now low and now high, 
Till—Polly forgot she was 

having a cry. 


She laughed with the rest 
till the monkey was gone, 

And then began thinking 
*twas time to go on. 

She put up her lip and she 
rubbed at her eyes— 

She looked very mournful, 
she drew heavy sighs; 

Then asked, as she coaxed 
up a suitable pout : 

“Oh—grandmother — what 
was I crying about?” 
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For the Companion. 
TIP AND ROLLO. 


Tip is a coach dog, and 
Rollo is a Newfoundland 
puppy. Tip’s hair is short 
and straight. Rollo’s is 
long and curly. Tip is 
brindle. Rollo is black. 
Each has two white 
stockings and a white 
shirt-front, and both have 
big brown eyes. Rollo’s 
twinkle and almost laugh 
outright, but Tip’s are 
such wistful eyes 
that little Nell’s 
lashes are always 
wet after she has 
taken a long look 
into them. ‘Be- 
cause poor Tip 
wants to talk so 
much, and can’t, 
you know.” 

Ned doesn’t be- 


lieve there ever were two such splendid old fel- 
For Tip and Rollo 


lows outside of story books. 
are real, live dogs, and that is the best part of it. 

Tip is papa’s right-hand man. 
along without him. 
matter. 

When she wants anything from the stores, she 
writes a note and gives it to Tip. Then she tells 
him exactly where to go, and no matter where, he 
always knows, and trots off. 

He comes right back too, and Rollo doesn’t every 
time. Besides, Rollo will only go to one place,— 
the butcher’s,—and he eats up everything on the 
way home. 

Papa’s mills are almost eight miles out of town, 
but Tip carries messages back and forth summer 
and winter. 

Sixteen miles is a long way for a dog to go 
alone, but Tip makes the journey almost as 
quickly as Dick, the horse, and has never lost a 
note yet. 

Rollo doesn’t like that kind of business. He 
prefers to find Ned’s lost balls, fishing-rods, 
school-books, hats, or anything else. 

He takes good care of Nell when she goes down 
on the beach to wade, and more than once has 
rescued her shoes and stockings, floating out on 
the swift tide. 

Rollo knows what money is, and fancies he 
takes better care of it than papa does. 

Once papa went into the grocer’s to pay a bill. 
He put the money on the counter, and hurried to 
his office. 

In a few minutes the store-keeper came running 
in. “Come down and call off your dog!” said 
he. ‘He growls at me pretty savage every time I 
try to touch those bills.” 

When papa went down, there sat Rollo, and he 


| fused to drink. 


He couldn’t get 
Nor could mamma, for that 


One day Ned carried his shoes to the boot-mak- 
er’s to be mended. All the way home Rollo kept | 
pulling his jacket and trying to make him turn | 
back. As Ned paid no attention to him, Rollo 
rushed off alone. Pretty soon he raced up with 
those shoes in his mouth. 

When Ned took them back again, the shoe- 
maker said there was such a scratching and bark- 
ing outside the door that he opened it, when a big 
dog flew past him, snatched up the shoes, and was 
gone before he could say ‘Jack Robinson.” 

Now Tip doesn’t do such funny things. He is 
such a sober dog. 
| He would have known that papa intended to 
leave the money, and have understood that Ned 





A little while ago papa went out to the pasture 
to catch two of the colts, and Tip went to help. 

When they had caught the first one, papa gave 
Tip the halter and sent him to the barn, two 
miles away. 

It was some time before the second colt was 
captured, but when papa led him into the stable 
the other was in his own stall, and in the manger 
lay Tip, the halter still in his mouth. 

You see, papa had quite forgotten that a dog 
couldn’t tie a knot. 

Rollo just enjoys teasing Tip. 

Every morning he used to follow when Tip 
drove the cows to water, splash into the stream 
and make the brook so muddy that the cattle re- 


One day Tip rolled the scamp over upon his 
back and held him still with his heavy paw until 
the cows had finished. 

Rollo never tried that trick again. 








COMPANION. 

















Still, the two are very fond of each other, and 
though sometimes Tip’s wagging tail and longing 
eyes say that Rollo has received quite his share of 
Ned’s attention, and occasionally Rollo gives a 
short bark if Ned pets Tip very much, I don’t be- 
lieve there are two better dog-friends in the world 
than Tip and Rollo. 

ter 
For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Grandma had been amusing four-year-old Mat- 
tie by giving simple conundrums, among them, 
‘‘What is it that goes around the house, and leaves 
but one track?” The answer, “A wheelbarrow,” 
was given by an older sister. 

Suddenly, inspired by a bright thought, the lit- 
tle one cried, ‘‘Well, grandma, and what is it goes 
around the house, and don’t leave any track ?” 
Grandma declared her ignorance. ‘Why,” ex- 
claimed Mattie, ‘‘it’s the cat’s tail!” 





“QO mamma!” cried Ava, running into the house 
one day, ‘“‘all of a breath.” “I’ve found some- 
thing!” 

“What?” asked mamma. 

“T don’t know,” Ava answered. “I—I guess 
it’s a wool-shade, mamma. Come out and see it.” 
Mamma, going to see, found a caterpillar. 

‘“‘What made you think ’twas a wool-shade ?” 
she asked Ava. 

“Why,” said Ava, ‘‘because there’s wool on it, 
and so it’s wool; and it’s kind of a red shade, and 
30 it’s wool-shade. What makes yow call it cater- 
pillar, mamma ?” 

Sure enough! 
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For the Companion. 
MENDING. 


Mistress Spring is busy; busy as can be, 

Mending what rough winter has torn up, you see, 
Putting nice green patches in the fields of brown, 
Sewing up the branches that would tumble down, 
Darning through the roadsides when the thaw is done, 
Tufting up the mosses, brightening the sun, 

Cutting up the rain storms into little showers, 
*Broidering the whole world with her dainty flowers. 


JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 





For the Companion. 
MISTAKES. 


“T’ve been a baby all my life, but I expect to 
get over it some time. I used to be a little bit of 
a baby, and now I’m a very large one indeed. I 
can do lots of things. 

“T can pull over the work-basket, and tear up 
the morning paper, and play with the earth in the 
flower-pots. I can take hold of the table-cloth, 
and pull it off the table. 

“But I don’t like to. That’s a thing you only 
want to do once, because they zwi// set all sorts of 
things on a table-cloth, and it isn’t nice when 
they come tumbling down on your head. 

“T can walk a little, too, but my feet have a way 
of wabbling about, and getting all tangled up in 
each other, and then sometimes the floor jumps up 
and gives me a bump. They think kissing the 
place stops the hurting, but it don’t—though it 
helps. 

“‘Mothers are nice things to have. They’d be 
nicer if they didn’t keep coming at you to wash 
your face, and always put you to bed just when 
you feel like having a big time with papa. They 





Would hardly come away. 








do these things because they think they know 





more than a baby does. I am willing to believe 
they do in some things, but they do make mis- 
takes sometimes. 

“For instance—mine kisses and kisses me till 
I’m all out of breath, and says: 

“Ou teeny, weeny, hweet, hweet, itty sing! Ou 
is hweete ’n sugar!’ 

“One day I thought I’d try if that was so. I 
gave my thumb a good bite, but it wasn’t half as 
sweet as sugar! I squalled like everything, be- 
cause it hurt, and because I was, of course, dis- 
appointed. 

“T’ve nothing against thumbs, for they’re very 
good in their way. They last. You can suck 
one half a day, and they’re just as good as ever. 
If you suck sugar ina rag, it’s all gone very 
soon, and then you’re sticky—which wouldn’t 
matter, only you’re sure to get washed. 

“But it’s no use to talk about me being as sweet 
as sugar, you see. 

“Another baby came here one day, and his 
mother made the same mistake. He isn’t half so 
big as me, and he can’t do anything smart. Never 
pulled, tablecloth down in his life that J heard of. 

“His mother said to him, ‘Will ’ou sitty downy 
on ’e floor, ou cunny wunny? Ou hweety, weet- 
iest sing in ’e whole world!’ 

“Then she sat him on the floor. Of course I 
wanted to find out about that. I crept up, and 
took a good bite of his arm. 

“Tt wasn’t a bit sweeter than my thumb, but he 
squalled louder than I did. 

‘You ought to have seen how they grabbed him 
up and hugged him, and made a fuss over him. 
And pointed to the pretty little tooth-marks I 
made on his arm, and said, ‘Ah-h-h—naughty ! 
naughty !’—to me! 

‘What do you think of that, now, for a way to 





treat a baby that wants to find out about things ?” 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
AN OMITTED WORD. 


“Take * * * * hold of my hand, my boy, 
While I make * * * * the door. 
This night will make * * * * friends of some 
Who strangers were before. 


** ** by this house another stands, 
Where all are * * * * asleep. 

**** falls the rain! The tide comes in! 
See how the billows leap! 


The tide has reached their door, my boy. 
Run * * * * and rouse them all. 

**** horses must we mount and flee, 
Our chance to escape is small.”’ 


Full * * * * they fled, but soon returned, 
The freshet did not last; 

Now March is past, and April comes, 
Reminding us of * * * *. 


2. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


A quotation from an English authoress, describing 
a spring flower which blooms in April. 80 letters. 

My 51, 12, 1, 18, 17, 5, 11, 28, 3, 16, 4, 10, 46, 62 is the 
author’s name. She was both a 69, 36, 7, 53, and 26 
44, 35, 20, 39, 18, 8, 57. Walter Scott acknowledged 
“many pheasant hours from her 9, 59, 37, 19, 27.” My 
77, 76, 79, 43, 14, 33, 5, 71, 62, 22, 20, 3, 25, is her best 
work; part of which she wrote at the home of the 
poet and biographer, 68, 40, 15, 49, 48, 38, when the 
poet 61, 5, 65, 72, 54, 71, was 
also a visitor there; and 
who expressed himself 
“astonished at the 13, 1, 69, 
34, 80, 41, 58, 15, and excel- 
lence of her composition.” 
My 14, 33, 63, 4, 32, 2, 74, 80, 
are the flowers described. 
My 72, 78, 73, 80, 52, 67, 66, 
17, 23, 40, is one species of 
the flower formerly much 
used in coloring ‘Easter 
eggs,” in 74, 33, 21, 39, 40, 
2, 42, especially in the reign 
of 3, 64, 9, 1, 37, 47 First, 
who is said to have had 
“four hundred eggs stained 
and gilded for his royal 
household.” My 24, 7, 55, 
11, and 49, 40, 65, 45, 70, 50, 
11, 16, and an unhappy 56, 
33, 10, 5, 6, caused great 
sorrow and 75, 14, 71, 74 to 
the author 42, 60, 13, 10, 33, 
21 her whole literary life. 

J. P. Be 
3. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


RHR KRHHHR RHR HE ER 
RRR HH RR ERE HEE 


The right-hand centrals 
name an important event 
in the history of our coun- 
try; the left-hand centrals 
name the date to which it 
refers. 

Cross-words.—The first 
course Of dishes placed up- 
ona table; a young hawk 
when it begins to get out 
of the nest; acute; plates 
of whalebone; infusion; 
the branch of a horn of a 
cervine animal; in the 
rear; a furrow cut by a 
tool; the right-hand horse in ‘farmers’ vernacular ;”” 
the water rat; a Russian coin or copper; confused 
talk; floating; a tree and its fruit. 


4. 
NAME PUZZLE, 


The following sentences are formed from the name 
of afamous American, 15 letters, who was born in 
Virginfa, April 2, 1743. 

Jane Frost sent moss roses to three of Major Hos- 
mer’s staff. 

After the moon rose, Mother Freeman sat on the 
East Morton shore to see a foam fantom. 

Nora Jones set a feast at her father’s home for the 
men of the “North Star.” DAISY. 


5. 
ANAGRAM. 


The omitted words are formed from those omitted 
from last line. 
What is it? What is it?—that soft shining *****, 
That follows the track of the sunset each night? 
Sometimes it is likened to comet’s long * * * * ,— 
A pyramid sometimes, or bright, hazy veil. 
Sometimes ’tis obscure, but in spring and in fall 
Tis distinct to bright eyes, and it may be to * * *. 
| But if in December you’d witness this sight, 
You must view before dawn the ******** ###*#*#, 





Answors to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. The War of Secession began and ended in April. 
Grant (whose name is written in the first line of the 
fourth stanza) was born in April. He won the battle 
of Shiloh in April. Lee surrendered to him in April. 

Four-fifths of Capri=Apri 
Fifty=L } APRIL. 
P 
H 


2. A I 
P T 
R E 
I M 
L 8 


3. Washington Irving; “Goldsmith of Ame.-ica;” 


RIL 
oTO 
OMEO 
TE 8s 
OOSE 





“Salmagundi Papers;” ‘History of New York;” 
“Sketch Book;” “Bracebridge Hall;” “Life of Col- 
umbus ;”” Sunnyside on the Hudson; American Mine 
ister; “Life of Washington.” 


4. April, first, fools. 
Two equal words=April fools f, 1, p, T, 8, ty 
Date=April first a, i, o 
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The Subscription Price of the ComMPANION is 
#1.75 a year, payment in advance, NEW SUB- 
a Sng TIONS can commence at any time during the 


The ¢ ompanion is sent to subseribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- | 
continuance ‘ and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
‘should be made in Money Orders. Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen, Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
re sponsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after reccip of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 

your paper ci son be changed, 

Discont nu .— Remember that the Publishers 

ust be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. Re- 
turning your paper will not enable us to discontinue 
it, as we cannot find your name on our books unless 
your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subseription is 





It is 





The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid | 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, | 

Letiare Ay Publishers should be addressed to PER- 

RY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
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For the Companion, 





THE COOKING OF FOOD. 


The cooking of food makes one signal difference 
between brutes and civilized man, and perfect cook- 
ery seeks to secure in the highest degree gratification, 
nourishment and digestibility. 

But the thorough cooking of many articles of food 
accomplishes another object. It guards against some 
of the worst diseases. One is tape-worm, an exceed- 
ingly annoying disease and difficult of cure. There 
are several kinds infesting the flesh of different kinds 
of animals, as the hog, cow, sheep, fish, ete. 

Their presence in human beings is always derived 
from the flesh which had been eaten, and which had 
contained the living germs. Says a writer in the Med- 
ical Reporter, “My twuia (tape-worm) patients have 
all been addicted to eating either raw ham, or beef, 
or both. Countries where the custom prevails of de- 
vouring the flesh reeking warm and streaming with 
blood are the classic lands of the tania.” 

The pork tape-worm is the most difficult to get rid 
of, its head being armed with hooks which cling to 
the walls of the intestines. However many joints 
are expelled, the head can produce as many more. 


The beef tape-worm has a larger head and grows to 
twice the length of the former, but it has no hooks; 
and though it has suckers, it can be more easily dis- 
lodged. 

The fish tape-worm, which extensively affects peo- 
ple who subsist on the fish found in the seas of North- 
ern Europe, is the largest of all. 

Now, simple cooking is certain to render the worst 
infected food perfectly safe. But the cooking must 
be thorough, in the original sense of the word. The 
meat must be done through to the very centre. 

Another disease is trichinosis, in which millions of 
minute worms derived from pork find their way into 
and imbed themselves in every muscle and tissue of 
the body. It is a much more dangerous malady than 
the former. But this, too, is as easily guarded against 
in the same simple way. 

Epidemics of diphtheria, scarlet fever and typhoid 
fever have often been traced to milk which had be- 
come infected in the farmhouse. Our cities are always 
exposed to this source of danger. This, also, we are | 
able to protect ourselves against, by habitually boil- 
ing our milk. 

Even the violent poison generated by an early stage 
of decomposition in flesh, fish and eggs is destroyed 
by boiling. 


—~— 


OIL UPON THE WAVES. 


Dr. Franklin, who has been dead since 1790, saved a 
steamship from wreck in February, 1886. 

The British steamer Acton, plying between Balti- 
more and Liverpool, encountered one of the hurri- 
canes of that stormy month, during which the wheel- 
house was carried away by the violence of the waves, 
the steering apparatus destroyed, two men washed | 
overboard, the captain and mate nearly killed. For 
several hours the vessel was so tossed about that the 
crew could do nothing towards rigging a new steering 
gear. 

It was at this desperate time that an idea of Dr. 
Franklin saved the ship. The captain ordered several 
barrels of oil to be cast upon the boiling waves, which 
spread with curious rapidity over the surface, and so 
far quieted the tumult that a tiller was rigged and the 
ship kept upon her course. 

Dr. Franklin observed this effect of oil upon trou- 
bled waters in the year 1757, when he was sailing with 
the great fleet of ninety-six sails bound from New 
York to Louisbourg. He noticed that the wakes of 
two of the ships were quite smooth, while all the 
others were ruffled by the strong breeze that was 
blowing. He asked his captain why this was, and | 
the captain replied,— 

“The cooks, I suppose, have been just emptying 
their greasy water through the scuppers, which has 
greased the sides of those ships a little.” 

The captain gave this explanation with an air of 
contempt for the ignorance of the land-lubber. It 
had, however, the effect of setting the fertile mind of 
the voyager to reflecting upon the subject. He ob- 
served, inquired and experimented, as his custom was, 
wotil he had eompleted his discovery, aud made it: 





| available for the service of the mariner. 





He wrote 
on the process in his well-known “Discourse upon 
Navigation.” 

In the same discourse he advised ship-builders to | 
divide the holds of vessels into water-tight compart- 
ments, a device which has saved many a fine ship 
from going to the bottom. 

> 


A BRISTLY GHOST. 


An Indian by a curious artifice succeeded in killing | 


the sentries on a certain picket post, during the Rev- 
olutionary War, as often as the commander placed one 
thereon night duty. He disguised himself inthe skin 
and runted and rooted along on all 
fours so naturally that the poor sentries were entirely 
deceived into the belief that they saw ‘‘nothing but 
a hog.” Probably the fleshiest ghost that ever fig- 
ured in a story is reported here, in one of our South- 
ern Exchanges. 


of a huge hog, 


A ghost which had annoyed the good people of 
Broad Creek Neck, on the eastern shore of Maryland, 


| finally brought matters to a climax by so frightenin 


a young man who was walking on a lonely road with 
the girl of his choice that he fled ingloriously, leaving 
his beloved in a dead faint. 

He aroused the town, however, and a number of 
citizens, including a courageous and practical man by 
the name of Jones, repaired to the spot. Mr. Jones 
had taken the precaution to carry his gun, and when, 
on peering through the bushes, he saw a white object, 
and heard an uncanny sound, he fired, with the re- 
mark : 

“1 think I have laid that ghost; if any of you. choose, 
you can go into the thicket, and look him up. 

No one chose, but from that day to this no ghost 
has haunted Broad Creek Neck. A week ago, how- 
ever, Mr. Jones was brought into court by his neigh- 
bor, Mr. Hambelton, and compelled to pay for the 
full value of a hog, whose dead body had been found 
in the bushes at the spot where the ghost was laid. 


> -——- 
CALLED A TOM-BOY. 


What changes the last century has brought in the 
education of women! Only a few years ago there 
was not a college in the land whose doors were open 
to women. To-day there are many colleges where 
young women can enjoy the same educational advan- 
tages as are accorded young men. The feeling no 


| longer exists that a woman has no need of an educa- 
| tion. 


It may be difficult for the present generation to 
believe that less than a hundred years ago it was 


so unusual a thing for a girl, even at the common 


school, to advance in her studies as far as her broth- | 


ers, that if one attempted to do it, she often became 
the butt of ridicule. The following true incident in 
“Reminiscences of Wilmington” serves as an illus- 
tration : 


In the earlier history of Wilmington there was a 
school taught by Master Wilson where the boys and 
girls acquired the rudiments of an education. © A girl 
who advanced as far in arithmetic as simple division 
was considered quite proficient—for a girl. Farther 
than this was considered a waste of time, which had 
better be spent in making patchwork, spinning, knit- 
ting and the like. “For what use,” said these simple 
V illage rs, “can it be for a woman to know more? 

There was one girl in Master Wilson’s school who 
showed unusual fondness for “figurin’.”?” She per- 
suaded her parents to allow her to keep on with a class 
of boys through the “double rule of three.” But for 
this perseverance she was teased a good deal, and was 
called “the tom-boy with her big slate.” 


+> 
DEPENDENT ON HIS 


schoolmistress, 


MULE. 


A terrified at a thunder-shower, 
once dismissed her pupils with the hasty announce- 
ment, “Circumstances over which I have no control 
compel me to excuse you.” During the reign of the 
Vigilance Committee in California, that august body 
gave orders to a certain horse-thief to leave the town 
immediately. When they made the announcement to 
him, the desperado was leading a saturnine mule up 
the road, and was quite well aware of the obstinacy 
of the animal. 


“Well, my man,” said the head of the Vigilance 
Committee, ‘we will give you just fifteen minutes to 
leave this town.” 

*“Hey—ey?” 

“You must leave town, and we give you just fifteen 
minutes to do it in. You understand?’ Leave or take 
the consequences.’ 

“What ye say?” 

“Fifteen minutes—leave town—take consequen- 
ces!" holding out in full view a stout rope. 

“I ap-pri-hend!” replied the offender, hesitating 8 | 
moment before mounting his indignant-looking brute. 
“T ap-pri-hend! And ef this anamile advances novi. | 
zontal, instead of * ed lar, yive—minutes—is— 
about—long—enough 

Then rising in his stirrups and giving his unfriendl 
steed a whack with the end of a lariat, he shouted, 
“Giddup! Good-by!’’ and the next instant had shot 
out of the town like a meteor. 


> 
GENEROSITY AND MEANNESS. 


It is the misfortune of generous natures to some- 
times be abused by meanness. During the war alaw- 
yer did some valuable legal business for a cotton 
planter. While thinking upon the propriety of charg- 
ing his client a five-hundred-dollar fee, he met the 
Southern gentleman, who at once said,— 


“Well, Mr. Dash, that was a good day’s work you 
did for me y yesterday.” 

“I tried todo my duty,” 
law with touching modesty. 

The planter took from his pocket a large roll of bills, 
and halding up one knee counted out four bills of five 
hundred dollars each. 

**Enough?” he inquired, as he held them out for the 
other to take. 

“Guess—you’d—better—put on—one—more,” slow- 
ly replied the grasping lawyer. 

The generous planter instantly added a fifth; but 
history does not state his opinion of that attorney. 


returned the limb of the 


oe ~ 
UNSELFISH. 

There is something wonderfully beautiful and pa- 
thetic in the character of the patient little mother, 
who accepts all the conditions of her domestic life 
without question or complaint. A farmer in Pennsyl- 
vania who had just completed a house, which was a 
model of expensive inconvenience, was very frankly 
taxed by an officious visitor with the absurdity of its 
arrangements. Mr. Mosenthal looked with affection- 
ate reproach at his wife, and asked,— 


“Vy didn’t you tell me dot conveniend vay to make 
tings, Katrina?” 

“Vell, Hans, I neffer yet had tings dot vay vat you | 
call ‘handy’ ; ; und I don‘d tink I could oxplain — 
how to make dem right; und tings vas easy ’nough 
ong as mine husband und mine children nefer do | 
someting vicked already,” 


OMPANION. 





APRIL 8, 1886. 








| ‘Why wear out with coughing, at night, when Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral will relieve and cure? (Ade. 








Pure blood is absolutely necessary to perfect health. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla makes pure, healthy blood. [Ade. 
——~_—— 

The Breakfast Cocoa prepared by W. Baker & Co, 
has a constantly increasing reputation in all parts of the 
world for its excellence and purity, and is the most 
economical drink made, costing less than one cent a cup. 
All grocers sell it. [Adv. 

Scott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites possesses healing, strength-giving, 
and flesh-producing qualities, that are especially valu- 
able in Consumption, Scrofula, General Debility, and 





wasting diseases of children. [Ade. 
RUG Turkish Patterns. Catalogue Free. E. S. 
FROST & CU., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 
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TheTrue Japanese Headache Cure 
'HOLETTE, at once yori and cures Headache. Tooth 
ri and other nerve a by = ruling. 


edy, 3,4 
Seen 5 for amen, isnow ‘old 
<ar(E3 (=> ares stores at 10c.a box, 
‘Month oline, 
& larger size, 
AWARDED BY——  at25 Sak BS [em 


British Ge Gores Oct , 1885, UNDAS 
& Co., 112 WHITE St., N.Y! By “Mail 10c, & 25c. 
triry 0 one, Beware of dang’ 













AGENTS. WANTED 
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Pillow Sham Holder 


Large Profits. ar 7 











The world’s aucortnent of Spri 
VELVE! DRESS GOOD: 


ond 
VETS, SHAWLS, Se Ata 
READY, 


te — 
W. B. NUTTING, 116 Tremont Street, ae 
WA Everything in Dry Goods and 
Garments. Send for Samples and Prices, 
Cis Send 6 cents for 
« Sample Copy of 
Cooper & Conard’s 
FASHION MONTHLY. 
Best home periodical published. 50 cts.a year, postpaid, 
COOPER & CONARD, Ninth and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Pa. 








Spoo.. 


WARRANTED 


10D iLUb. PAGE PAMPHLET WITH 
i RULES FOR ANITTING, EMBROIC- 
| a ERY, CROCHET, ETC.,SENT FOR 


10 CENTS IN STAMPS. WASTE 
EMBROIDERY SILK, ASSORTED 
COLORS 


EUREKA SILK CO,, Boston, Mass. 


A full assortment of above as well as the celebrated 

| Eureka Knitting Silks, Filosene, and Wash 
Etching Silks, all of which are Pure Dye and fast 
colors. For sale by all leading dealers, 


THE FEBRUARY NUMBER OF 
BENTLEY’S 


FANCY WORK QUARTERLY 


contains illustrated and very explicit instructions for 


MAKING FILIGRET FLOWERS, 


and a new thing in decorative work, called 
LAVA WORK, 
With NEW STITCHES IN DRAWN WORK. 
The Quarterly enlarged to 36 pages, contains over 400 


illustrations of Stamping Designs, Fane 2s, E 
and reduced Price-list. . yi pcan 


Single Copies, 25 cts. Subscription One Year, 50 cts. 
Every lady that does Fancy Work needs it. 


BENTLEY’S ART-NEEDLEWORK 
12 West 14th Street, New York. 


Florence 
Filoselle 


(Filling Silk) 
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Made of Best Italian Silk, 
Oriental Dyes, full-length 
The best silk for 


Art Embroidery. 


skeins. 
To guard 
against imposition, see that 
each skein is labeled “Flore 
ence” and shade No. — 


Nonotuck Silk Co., 


Sole Manufacturers. 


Sold by leading dealers. 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 








| 
1878, 
| Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition, 





EXAMINE BEFORE You BUY. 
When in the Grocer’s store you stand 
And cakes of Ivory soap demand, 

Be careful not to be misled 

And imitations take instead, 

For dealers oft will praises sing 

Of that which may more profit bring, 
Let not your senses clouded be 
Because a snowy cake you see, 

For villainy is not confined 

To darkest colors, bear in mind, 

And oft the sham is not remote 
From fairest face or whitest coat, 
Examine well with careful eye 

The cake until the name you spy, 
And always thus be well assured 
That Ivory Soap you have procured, 
And should a lingering doubt remain 
Twill vanish, like the darkest stain, 
When in the tub on washing day 
That cake of soap is brought in play. 





The “Ipswich Jersey.” 


SILK FINISH. 
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Sizes 
30 to 42. 
This BLACK is | 
positively fast 
and will NOT 
crock. 


The price 
places this 
garment 
within the 
reach of 
all. 

Cloth Strong and 
Elastic, and so 
closely knit that 
white will not show 
through. The finish 
gives it the appear- 
ance of a SILK 








the IPSWICH MILLS. 
Perfect-fitting Garment. 
Jersey. For sale by Dry-Goods dealers generally. 


JERSEY. 
Dyeing and Finishing Process controlled by 
New Styles, and a 
Above ticket on every 
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For genuine EASE and COMFORT, , this 
Corset has no equal. It is made with 
SHOULDER STRAP and BUSTLE to support 
the clothing, cLorH PAD under the steels 
to keep them from rusting and breaking, 
and LOCK CLasP to prevent them from 
unhooking. Every pair warranted. For 
sale by all first class merchants. Sent 
by mail, postage prepaid, for $1.25. 

WORCESTER CORSET CO., Worcester, Mass. 
or 218 & 220 Market St., Chicago, Ill, 





